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Q UGGESTIVE of the architectural beauty of the College 
Building is the grand staircase which rises from the main 
lobby off Michigan Boulevard. Sixteen feet in width, it leads 
to the second floor where the student lounges are located. 
The wainscoting is of Mexican onyx and the great columns, 
which rise 22 feet in height, are of scaglia. 








Calendar 


FALL SEMESTER, 1949 


September 12-14, 
Monday through Wednesday........ Continuing students’ Fall registration 


September 15-17, 


Thursday through Saturday... New students’ Fall registration 
ai E AN ba eee veg ree eae ee corona EA. Classes begin 
November 24 and 25, Thursday and Eriday.............. Thanksgiving Holiday 

| Mecetnber 19) arar INCUN E secs eens Christmas vacation 


January 5-7, 
Thursday through Saturday........ Continuing students' Spring registration 
Thursday and Friday classes will not meet. 


Ear A TA rr E Senior Class Day Exercises 


January 23-28, 


ojt a tia turas CRU REVE e a ds Final examination period 
e aitai eaa e A Me, eA Semester closes 
posa EA o EA January Commencement Exercises 


SPRING SEMESTER, 1950 
February 1-4, 


Wednesday through Saturday............ New students’ Spring registration 
LO MON a res on ció Classes begin 
February 22, Wednesday..........................Washington's Birthday, Holiday 
AptilS-3, Monday to Saturday, 10ClusiVer...:-....cceceess..008--. Spring vacation 


May 19 and 20, 


toda and. Satuhday..............< Continuing students’ Summer registration 
Friday classes will not meert. 
A AW) ANRC 2 een eee ge eee Memorial Day, Holiday 
thins’ eN mma ES Senior Class Day Exercises 
June 3-10, 
- Monday to Saturday, MOURNE earen Final examination period 


TONETU, Satay ec rl ia le ee? Semester closes 


¡E A ase red. <n caeh eee June Commencement Exercises 


SUMMER TERM, 1950 
June 19-20, 


Monday, TOEI a e e rosas New students’ Summer registration 
TA aa aa a e EN Classes begin 
A o de Independence Day, Holiday 
AN Vd ee e ML de Term closes 


POST-SUMMER SESSION, 1950 


AURA BORA ec O e a a Classes begin 
il Labor Day, Holiday 
AA A A o AS Session closes 


FALL SEMESTER, 1950 


September 11-13, 
Monday through Wednesday........ Continuing students’ Fall registration 


September 14-16, 
Thursday through Saturday.......ooooocccononcos New students” Fall registration 


E A eee aney sss races seg E Classes begin 
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ACCREDITATION 


Roosevelt College is accredited by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the University of Illinois Com- 
mittee on Admissions from Higher Institutions, and the Illinois 
State Examining Board. The Board of Education of the City of 
Chicago accepts Roosevelt College courses for promotional credit. 
The Veterans' Administration has approved the College for training 
under Public Law No. 346 and Public Law No. 16. The College 


is approved also for the training of non-quota foreign students. 
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This attractive lounge is provided for the exclusive 
use of music students. 


Board of Trustees 


HAROLD L. ICKES, Chairman—Former Secretary of the Interior; lawyer; 
writer 


PERCY L. JULIAN, Vice-Chatrman—Director of Research, Soybean Divi- 
sion, The Glidden Company 

WAYNE A. R. LEYS, Secretary—Dean of Faculties, Roosevelt College of 
Chicago 

Morris BiaLis—Vice-President, International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union; Manager, Chicago Joint Board of LL.G.W.U. (A. F. of L.) 

WILLIAM J. CAMPBELL—Judge, United States District Court 


JOSEPH CREANZA—Director, School of Music; Professor of Modern 
Languages, Roosevelt College of Chicago 


EDWIN R. EMBREE—Consultant. 

MARSHALL FIELD—Editor and Publisher, The Chicago Sun-Times 
A. RICHARD FRANK—Retired 

TRUMAN K. GIBSON, JR.—Attorney 


SVEND GODFREDSEN—Economic Cooperation Administration Special 
Representative, Paris, France 


GREENVILLE D. GORE—Chairman, Department of Mathematics and 
Engineering Science; Professor of Mathematics, Roosevelt College of 
Chicago 

ARTHUR HILLMAN—Chairman, Department of Sociology; Professor of 
Sociology, Roosevelt College of Chicago 

HENRY C. JOHNSON—Professor of English, Roosevelt College of Chicago 

Eric L. KOHLER—Controller, Economic Cooperation Administration 

LEO A. LERNER—Editor, Myers Newspapers 


ARNOLD H. MAREMONT—Executive Vice-President, Maremont Automo- 
tive Products, Inc. 


ROBERT POLLAK—H. Hentz and Company 
EDWARD J. SPARLING—President, Roosevelt College of Chicago 


SAMUEL W. SPECTHRIE—Chairman, Department of Accounting; Pro- 
fessor of Accounting, Roosevelt College of Chicago 


LYLE M. SPENCER—President, Science Research Associates 
GARDNER H. STERN—Vice-President, Hillman’s Pure Food Stores 


ADVISERS 


FLORA J. COOKE—Principal Emeritus, Francis W. Parker School 
ALBERT EINSTEIN—Physicist 

Murray D. Lincol.N—President, Cooperative League of America 
THOMAS MANN—Author 

PHILIP MURRAY —President, Congress of Industrial Organizations 


GUNNAR MYRDAL—Executive Secretary, European Economic Commis- 
sion; Swedish author and economist 


MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Administrative Officers 


OEBIGE OF THE PRESIDENT 


BOGARO a ABARUNG, PEDIDO President 
JOHN D. SCHWERTMAN, BiA............-s-conegersersenres Assistant to the President 
AENA: O rissa Special Assistant to the President 
A eene rE Enare REEE ee EAs Secretary to the President 
CEE RIATDIN E RAYNER!) (BAd. Ie areren Administrative Secretary 


DEAN OF THE FACULTIES 


O O O A PSA o A Dean 
SHERWIN LANDFIELD, M.A..........00200000008 Assistant to the Dean of Faculties 
MOVIL TES gS OMAN A Ae MIEN: ites nee nan att Statistician 
MERNA STRAUB, B.A.........0000:000 ee. eee Administrative Secretary 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


dE SO A A A a Dean 
OSONA CARINO. Assistant to the Dean 
MOSS? EEH ESSER o 0. o a Administrative Secretary 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


NON ELLAS HUB CTH. PELDA. loterias Be Pen o ae E Acting Dean 
NT SCHLUS LER, Ms ae a rial Assistant to the Dean 
EIA AAA A e Loe eee Administrative Secretary 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


pa o a P 7 PA A tale Director 
PEI ZA BR tt BARTA, BS tasa dE ese EARE Administrative Clerk 
BOTH Y Ne | WALKER occie iira A a Administrative Clerk 
ANSE T. EECOSTEIN, ID doigarri eres Administrative Secretary 


LABOR EDUCATION DIVISION 


KRANK RE. EMICORTBERISTER aar ea e ee ee, AE Director 
RES a A E RN la Assistant Director 
TSE WOU GE AS HC ORIN e a eea orire Administrative Secretary 








LIBRARY 


MAR TORE Cr BEN TEFSIDE, PAT. ocio peo De ud Librarian 
GLADYS DRAMAN, BABS. 10 ÍiSuneranennensanensanos Senior Reference Librarian 
MARY ESTRER INES SOME. co coocanaococoranzas can ooravanón Junior Reference Librarian 
EPISA BELO AR SCRA MAT id Chief Cataloger 
OMNES Sees LURAY DNA ASA ute sirens +s aa eean Senior Cataloger 
HARRIET L. TRIMMINGHAM, B.A., B.S. im L.S.........ccce ee Senior Cataloger 
EUTANE CHANDLER! Baño BS. AN L Spameris junior Cataloger 
Britny DOR EIZEN BA ad's B.S MLS. e i cos Junior Cataloger 
OTIS EME CORD BA BS. 1 MS arcanos coa Tear rin Order Librarian 
MART DOSES SBAT eee ees od Acting Circulation Librarian 
[Opal RO a leh cn E ewe By a Gee Music Librarian 


DIVISION OF STUDENT SERVICES 


EMERY. Nd BALDU BIRD a eae. eau O neces Dean 
BRUTA OBIE ERs Balacera amos daa ON Sensor Secretary 
MICLARDAS T EVERETIS CRON. ct. eun: dls Be pens Evening Student Adviser 
MORET. KOBE BODA Ol otr tó Student Adviser 
LOIS RATA e Foreign Student Adviser 


INFORMATION AND GENERAL SERVICES 


DICUIAN- BARBOUR MA eo o decian! Director and Student Adviser 
GIMRISSA, KR”. ELARRISON: Di aos csstacenscocyece--sesnaeats Assoctate Director 
ES. A ess. gh ce. eer ee College Receptionist 


ADMISSIONS OFFICE 


HOWARD OWINEBRENNER, ZRH Bisse sinc ondacssesenpevedstaucnsnercieieetetvacame ee Director 
WATE Y AISA TERY N MAMI ER Bn rcoccacoroanardo der raosccnconos o deta Assistant Director 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 


MORT DOLL TEA DAA cn aa O S Tn Registrar 
KOTAR O tear erect vo esd RE e Assistant to the Registrar 


COUNSELING AND TESTING SERVICE 


ARKTHURIE TASSUN AERE enbcuavienonsacacatte se eRe eter eee tae. Director 
CEN Y Te A NN O Chief Psychometrist 
COUNSELORS 
ARTHUR L. ASSUM, M.A. SUSAN HUTCHISON, M.A. 
RUTH K. BUTLER, M.A. RICHARD E. PASCA, B.A. 

J. L. HIRNING, PH.D ALVIN WINDER, M.A, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


a LA A AO TE PE ae T MOE E eee Director 
NOMAGENNE Bb creerea Assistant Director of Student Activities 
EDWIN W. TURNER, BiA... Assistant Director of Physical Education 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


1 UP saen E A 8 A a E A O ce Director 
SIRO A ON Employment Interviewer 


HEALTH SERVICE 


a A A A A dies cite meemeats Director 
E ARTE e bl rccsa theo e a ag Head Nurse 
A ES HOLI RN- A A ones Staff Nurse 


VETERANS' OFFICE 


AA A TETE A E Veterans’ Coordinator 


ALUMNI OFFICE 


ER PRENSA A. Man a Director 


OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER 


Dae LANES A ELUBESTER MED a A a Controller 
MANO A A o A Administrative Secretary 
TERS ie IPLA BB a e e E A ERE os Chief Accountant 
cs a OGL AU ER MA AA a Building Superintendent 
RIGARD SORENSON, BA bres :c0ceecrssnes cusses Assistant Building Superintendent 


BUSINESS OFFICE 


RN BULA BUSSEY. s..comaicos coo alió ea Bursar and Purchasing Agent 
Spe eT A A A Senior Cashier 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE 


ROBERT D. DIBBLE, B.S........... Director, in charge of College Information 
Sire WC NAGE POB... tots Director, in charge of Publicity 
EROT NU LAWON, BA rial Field Representative 
IE RSE Mi aca Staff Assistant 


Faculty 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


KATHLEEN ADDISON, Instructor in Piano 
B.Mus., Chicago Musical College 


HAROLD BAILEY, Assistant Professor of Voice 
B.Ed., Southern Illinois State Teachers College 


JOSEPH BAUER, Professor of Votce; Chairman of the Department of Voice 
Master’s Degree, Academy of Music, Dresden, Germany 


THELMA WAIDE BROWN, Instructor in Vozce 


HERMAN CLEBANOEFE, Instructor in Violin and Chamber Music; Member 
of the Roosevelt College String Quartet 


LOLA D'ANCONA, Assistant Professor of Vozce 


Iva DIETZ, Instructor in Piano 
B.A., University of Michigan 


VOLDEMAR DOBROVOLSKY, Instructor in Piano 
D.Mus., Conservatory of Music, Riga, Latvia 


SAUL DORFMAN, Associate Professor of Piano; Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Piano 


MAURICE DUMESNIL, Artist Teacher in Piano and Lecturer in the Piano 
Teachers’ Workshop 


Gustav DUNKELBERGER, Assistant Professor of Theory 
B.Mus., American Conservatory of Music; Ph.B., M.A., University of 
Chicago; D.Mus., Chicago Musical College 


KARL FRUH, Instructor in Violoncello and Chamber Music; Member of 
the Roosevelt College String Quartet 





KARL WILSON GEHRKENS, Lecturer in Music Education and Adviser to 
Students 
A.B., A.M., Oberlin; Mus.D., Illinois Wesleyan University; Mus.D., 
Capital University 


GOLDIE GOLUB, Instructor in Prano 


MORRIS GOMBERG, Professor of Violin; Acting Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Strings 
Graduate of Juilliard School of Music; M.Mus., De Pau! University 


ALLAN GRAHAM, Instructor in Percussion 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


MARION HALL, Assistant Professor of Piano 
B.Mus., Columbia School of Music 


RALPH HANCOCK, Instructor 1m String Bass 
Ph.B., University of Chicago 


HENRI KAROL HAYZA, Professor of Violin 
Degree from Sevcik Master's School, Czechoslovakia 
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A AL AAA 


CARL HONZAK, Instructor in Voice 
M.A., University of Chicago 


JOHN DAGGETT HOWELL, Assistant Professor of Opera and General 
Director of the Opera Workshop 
KAREL B. JIRAK, Composer in Residence; Professor of Composition; Acting 
Chairman of the Department of Theory 
D.Jur., University of Prague 


RALPH JOHNSON, Instructor in Flute 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 

OSWALD JONAS, Professor of Theory 
D.Jur., University of Vienna 


ERWIN JOSPE, Instructor in Accompanying and Coaching; Musical Director 
of the Opera Workshop 


HAROLD KLATZ, Instructor in Viola and Chamber Music; Member of the 
- Roosevelt College String Quartet 


ABBA LEIFER, Instructor in Organ 
B.Mus., Bush Conservatory; B.Mus., Central Y.M.C.A. College 


LESTER MATHER, Assistant Professor of Piano 


ROBERT MAYER, Instructor in Oboe 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


MORRIS MOROVITSKY, Instructor in Violin and Chamber Music; Member 
of the Roosevelt College String Quartet 
BS., Western Reserve University 


FLORIAN MUELLER, Associate Professor of Theory; Conductor of the 
College Orchestra; Chairman of the Department of Wind 
Instruments 

M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music; First Oboe, Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra 


RAYMOND JOSEPH NIWA, Instructor in Violin 
B.Mus., M.Mus., De Paul University 


GLADYS PARSONS, Instructor in Piano and Music Education 
B.Mus., American Conservatory of Music 


ROBERT REUTER, Associate Professor of Organ and Choral Music 
B.Mus., University of Pittsburgh; M.Mus., Northwestern University 


HENRY SALITA, Instructor in Woodwinds 
B.A., Central Y.M.C.A. College 


PHILIP SCHARF, Instructor in Violin 
CHARLES H. SCHELL, Instructor in Music Education; Conductor of the 


College Band 
B.Mus. Ed., American Conservatory; M.Mus., De Paul University 


HELEN SCHWIN, Associate Professor of Music Education 
B.S., Western Reserve University; M.A., University of Iowa 
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RENOLD SCHILKE, Instructor in Brass 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


SYBIL SHEARER, Instructor in Modern Dance 
A.B., Skidmore College 


WILBUR SIMPSON, Instructor in Bassoon 
B.Mus.Ed., M.Mus., Northwestern University; Member, Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra 


MARTHA VESEY SILVIUS, Assistant Professor of Theory 
B.Mus.Ed., Northwestern University; M.Mus., Roosevelt College 


HORTENSE SINGER, Instructor in Piano 
Teacher's Certificate, Peabody Conservatory 


HANS TISCHLER, Associate Professor of Music History 
Ph.D., University of Vienna; Ph.D., Yale University 


ALEXANDRA VEETA, Instructor in Piano 
CLYDE WINKFIELD, Instructor im Prano 


WALTER E. WOLLWAGE, JR., Instructor in Clarinet 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


RUSSELL WOOD, Instructor in Votice 


GUEST TEACHERS 
ROBERT LINDEMANN, Guest Instructor in Clarinet 


RENE RATEAU, Guest Instructor in Flute 
First Flute, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


FREDERICK SCHAUWECKER, Guest Instructor in Accompanying and 
Coaching 


VITALY SCHNEE, Guest Instructor in Piano 
MARGIT VARRO, Guest Instructor in Piano 
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General Information 


Roosevelt College is a fully-accredited four-year college of liberal arts 
and sciences, commerce and music. The purpose of the College is to 
develop the well-informed, thinking individual, capable not only of 
adapting himself to the world as he finds it, but also of constructively 
criticizing the existing social order and his part in it, so that he may 
function effectively for the bettetfment of human institucions. It is with 
this end in view that the College has organized its programs of study, 
selected its faculty, and established its democratic system of control. 


The programs of study at Roosevelt College are designed to meet a 
number of educational needs, and to provide for both general and special- 
ized education. Programs are offered leading to four degrees: the Bachelor 
of Arts, rhe Bachelor of Science, the Bachelor of Science in Commerce, 
and the Bachelor of Music. Approximately twenry-five fields of concen- 
tration are available in the three divisions of the College. Individual 
counseling and group activities supplement the more formal learning 
processes which go on in classroom, laboratory, and studio. 


The members of the faculty have been selected with a view to secur- 
ing excellent instruction and intelligent, friendly counseling of students. 
Approximately three hundred men and women comprise the teaching 
staff. Evidence that the faculty has been recruited on the basis of in- 
dividual merit is found in the fact that the teaching staff includes persons 
of many races and religions. The excellent training of the faculty is 
indicated by the degrees they hold, the variety of their related non- 
academic experience, and the large number whose scholarship has been 
recognized by election to offices in learned societies and in other ways. 
Textbooks and treatises written by Roosevelt College staff members are 
used in most of the colleges and universities in the United States. It is 
the settled policy of the College—as its charter states—that the faculty 
shall be both free and responsible in the discovery and dissemination of 
truth. 





To guarantee academic freedom as well as equality of educational 
opportunity, Roosevelt College is organized as a self-governing institu- 
tion, free of partisan or sectarian control. The Board of Trustees con- 
sists of twenty-one members. The President is a member ex-officio. Five 
members are elected by the faculty from the faculty. The remaining 
fifteen are elected by the Board for three-year terms, and are carefully 
chosen from representative groups in the community. The By-Laws of 
the Board of Trustees delegate large powers of self-government to the 
faculty and to the students and provision is made for democratic partici- 
pation in the establishment of policies. 


The Faculty Constitution establishes the right of the faculty to 
determine educational policies. The instructional staff of each of the 
three constituent schools elect a Council which, by majority vote, ap- 
proves changes in the curriculum and, through an Executive Committee, 
makes recommendations on all promotions and tenure actions. The ad- 
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missions policy and other academic questions relating to the entire col- 
lege are within the jurisdiction of the all-college Senate, an elected body, 
representative of all departments of the institution. Proper execution of 
the policies of these deliberative bodies is safeguarded by requiring faculty 
confirmation of Deans, triennial votes of confidence for the President 
and the Deans, and the right of all full-time faculty members to appeal 
questionable decisions ultimately to the Board of Trustees. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


The School of Music of Roosevelt College is one of the four divisions 
of the College. It takes pride in having secured the services of one of the 
most capable faculties of its kind and is fortunate in having excellent 
physical facilities. It is motivated by the determination to provide the best 
possible professional training in the Middle West. 


The School of Music offers to the qualified student who seeks to enter 
the highly competitive musical profession an opportunity to study and 
specialize in theory, composition, applied music and music education. It 
also provides excellent opportunity to the amateur, who, having demon- 
strated some musical ability, seeks to enrich his aesthetic life through the 
study of music. N 


The School of Music also gives instruction to many students from the 
other divisions of the College. The amount of credit that can be earned in 
music depends on the division in which the student is enrolled. 


Whatever the aim of the student may be, the School introduces him to 
the unfolding world of music with the definite purpose of guiding him 
toward a thorough understanding of music as an ART and training him 
to communicate ít artistically to others. 


Understanding comes through the painstaking study of the works of 
music as they have been transmitted to us by the masters of the ages; 
power of communication or production is acquired through understanding 
and faultless techniques. To these ends the School projects all its teaching. 


The Administration believes that all music studies, whether theoretical 
or applied, are profitable only when they present to the student both an 
aesthetic and a creative challenge. To attain this objective the School 
must at all times help the student to find unity between his studies and 
music itself by giving him continuous and varied opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the making of music, and to hear music performed at its best. 


The Roosevelt College School of Music is also vitally interested in 
bringing good music to the college community and the city at large. Every 
semester it presents a distinguished series of concerts by its faculty members 
as well as by visiting artists. The School Opera Workshop presents monthly 
performances of high standard, while the resident Roosevelt College 
String Quartet performs in bi-monthly concerts during the Wednesday 
noon hour. 
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THE CAMPUS 


Since the fall of 1947, Roosevelt College has occupied the Auditorium 
Building on Chicago's lake front. 


This is an ideal setting for a college. Providing an unobstructed view 
of Lake Michigan across Grant Park, the location is in the very heart of 
Chicago's cultural and recreational activity. 


Grant Park, with its playing fields, its outdoor amphitheater, and its 
beautiful Buckingham Fountain, extends to the east across Michigan 
Boulevard, forming a natural “campus” for the College. 


To the north, within easy walking distance, are Orchestra Hall, the 
Art Institute, the Public Library, and the Crerar Library. To the south 
are the Chicago Museum of Natural History, the Shedd Aquarium, the 
Adler Planetarium, and Soldier Field. 


Close by, in the Loop, students will also find specialized libraries and 
galleries, as well as many of the city’s leading churches, theaters, depart- 
ment stores, business institutions, and other points of interest. 


The Auditorium Building, which is owned by the College, has long 
been considered an architectural masterpiece. It is a massive ten-story 
structure, fronting on Michigan Avenue and extending one block west 
along Congress Street to Wabash Avenue. Opening off Congress Street 
is the famous Auditorium Theatre, noted for its perfect acoustical 
properties. 


Most of the classrooms are located on the third, fourth and fifth floors. 
On the fifth, sixth and seventh floors are laboratories for chemistry, physics, 
zoology, bacteriology, secretarial practice, accounting, statistics, and 
engineering drawing. Most of the administrative offices are on the seventh 
and eighth floors. 


The Music School is located on the ninth floor and includes the admin- 
istrative offices of the School, the faculty offices, spacious classrooms, 
studios, and a student lounge and a large studio for srudents of the dance, 
as well as a recording room and two listening rooms. Fifteen practice rooms 
and a music library for the use of music students are located on the tenth 
floor west of the main library. The Recital Hall is located on the seventh 
floor. 


Two meeting rooms are of special interest. Altgeld Hall, located on 
the second floor, is dedicated to the memory of the democratic ideals 
of John P. Altgeld, late Governor of Illinois, and to the use of the 
faculty, the students, and the guests of the College for the lawful ex- 
pression of varying shades of opinion on public questions. Another special 
meeting room is the Recital Hall on the seventh floor, where the Music 
School presents programs by students, faculty members, and visiting artists. 


A well-staffed, well-equipped Audio-Visual office is maintained on 
the third floor. A special staff of operators responds to all requests from 
instructors for sound and silent movies, slides, film strip and balopticon, 
tape recorder, opinion-meter and other mechanical aids to instruction. 
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Although guide service is not available, visitors are always welcome at 
Roosevelt College, and will be directed by the Information Desk recep- 
tionists to whatever departments they may be interested in observing. 


THE LIBRARY 


The College Library, located on the tenth floor, is open from 8:15 
am. to 10:15 p.m. and from 9 to 5:30 on Saturday, thus providing 
service before the first morning class and after the final session in the ~ 
evening. Regularly enrolled students, faculty, and staff of the College 
are entitled to borrow materials from the library. The library is open to 
the public for reference use only. 


The main reading room occupies the entire Michigan Avenue side of 
the building in the quarters which once served as the ballroom and 
banquet hall of the Auditorium Hotel. The reference collection is housed 
in the reading room and trained reference librarians are on duty there 
at all times. 


Adjoining the reading room is the large stack area which contains the 
major portion of the 45,000 volume book collection. The collection is 
growing at the rate of approximately 10,000 volumes per year. 


Mr. Karl Menger has loaned to the College his excellent collection in 
the philosophy of science, including many rare items invaluable for research. 


In addition to its own facilities, the library is a deposit station of 
the Chicago Public Library. About 500 Public Library books are placed 
in the Roosevelt College library on a more or less permanent loan and 
are supplemented by other titles for short periods. Inter-library loans are 
arranged with other libraries on request. The library is equipped with a 
micro-film reader as well as a micro-card reader. 


An attendant is on duty at all times to issue materials from the 
pamphlet collection and the unbound periodicals. The library receives 
about 525 periodicals regularly. 


The Music Reading Room, which is supervised by a music librarian 
and houses the library collections of. music and books about music, 1s 
directly west of the card catalog on the tenth floor. Phonograph records 
are charged out for listening rooms and classes, but not for home use. 
Most of the other materials in the collection circulate. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR 


The school vear is divided into two semesters of seventeen weeks each 
and a summer term of eight and one-half weeks. Most of the day classes 
are scheduled to meet on alternate days: Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays for one period, and Tuesdays and Thursdays for one and one-half 
periods per day. Evening classes normally meet on Mondays and Wednes- 
days, or Tuesdays and Thursdays. The work covered and the credit given 
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is the same for subjects carried in either day or evening classes. In the 
summer term the class hours per week are increased so that a full semester’s 
work may be completed in each subject. 


The School of Music offices are open from 9:00 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. except 
on Saturdays, when the offices close at 5:00 p.m. The earliest classes begin 
at 8:25 a.m. and the latest evening classes end at 8:50 p.m. The Library 
opens at 8:15 a.m. and closes at 10:15 p.m., except on Saturdays, when 
the hours are 9:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. The office hours of administrative 
officers and faculty members are posted at the School of Music Information 
Desk on the ninth floor. 





A faculty conference. In the group are Maurice Dumesnil, 
Frederick Schauwecker, Joseph Bauer, and Joseph Creanza. 
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Student Services 


The Admissions Office, the Information Office, the Registrat’s Office, 
the Counseling and Testing Service, the Health Service, the Placement 
Office, the Physical Education and Student Activities Office and the Office 
of the Veterans Coordinator form a single administrative unit with the 
Dean of Student Services as its executive officer. All of these offices serve 
the students by giving individual attention to their problems. 


EDUCATIONAL, PERSONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING 


Orientation. Because Roosevelt College serves many students who 
are employed, the College does not attempt the orientation of new stu- 
dents through a Freshman Week, such as campus schools require. Orien- 
tation is achieved through group guidance sessions and individual inter- 
views with new students by the Counseling and Testing Service, by 
student assemblies, by group conferences on study problems, and by class 
talks on the best methods of study in the various disciplines. A steady 
flow of information throughout the school year is made possible by a 
number of services including the information desk in the first floor lobby, 
the issuance of the Student Handbook, the publication of a weekly 
Calendar, etc. 


Counseling and Testing Service. Through the Counseling and Testing 
Service the College contributes to the well-being and success of students 
both in their college work and in life generally by helping them analyze 
and solve their individual problems. The personnel of the Service consists 
of trained counselors, aided by a staff of assistants who are specialists in 
test administration. 


Students are interviewed when they first enter the College, whenever 
problems arise, and whenever their work falls below the standard set by 
the College. Recognizing that a student’s vocational, educational, social, 
and personal problems are closely inter-related, members of the counseling 
staff do not attempt to counsel on these factors separately but assist the 
student in adjustments which will enable him to make the best use of his 
abilities, interests and environment. 


Test results are interpreted in conjunction with the student's previous 
scholastic record and information concerning his personal background. 
When it seems necessary, counselors recommend further testing or refer 
the students to persons especially equipped to give help on particular 
problems. 


The requests of parents for reports on the progress of students are 
referred to the Director of the Counseling and Testing Service, who 
discusses in a personal interview, not only the grades obtained, but also 
the circumstances under which the students are working. By this means 
parents gain new insight into the student's problems, plans, purposes, and 
work. Communications and telephone calls should be directed to the 
Counseling and Testing Service. 
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Arrangement of Programs of Study. During the registration period 
preceding each semester, members of the teaching faculty advise students 
regarding their programs of study. Toward the end of each semester upper- 
classmen are given an Opportunity. for a pre-registration interview with 
the educational adviser in their major department. Whenever the choice 
of courses of study is made difficult by uncertainties in vocational plans, 
the Counseling and Testing staff stands ready to supplement the depart- 
mental adviser's efforts to help the student “find himself.” 


Mid-semester Problems. Roosevelt College does not issue mid-semester 
report cards. Instructors do notify the Dean of their School that certain 
students are not making satisfactory progress at mid-semester. Such students 
are in turn asked to make appointments: with their counselors for the 
purpose of reviewing their study habits or making other changes which 
may be required for improvement. 


Remedial Programs. Students who, on entering the School, are found 
deficient in any field are required to take remedial work in that field. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


Physical examinations are required of all new “regular” students when 
they enter the College. Students are advised regarding physical deficiencies 
observed by the Director of the Health Service, and are advised as to how 
these deficiencies may be overcome. Complete physical records and a follow- 
up system are maintained. Students who do not keep thew appointments 
for the physical examination will be fined one dollar ($1.00) unless satis- 
factory arrangements are made in advance, and they will be barred from 
class until they satisfy the requirements of the Health Service. The Director 
of the Health Service and assisting physicians maintain office hours through- 
out the year. They are available to students to discuss personal and health 
problems and to take care of minor ailments. An experienced registered 
nurse is in charge of the Health Office and First Aid Room. 


Communications should be directed to the Health Office. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The College maintains a Placement Service for its students and graduates. 
In view of the fact that one-half the students are dependent upon part-time 
employment to maintain themselves in school, this service is very important. 
A special effort is made to place members of minority groups that are 
commonly discriminated against by employers. In this, the Placement Service 
has had the cooperation of the many friends of the College who admire its 
“non-discrimination” policy. 


VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


The special problems of veterans are handled by a Veterans’ Coordinator 
and staff. An especially trained counselor from the Veterans Administration 
is a member of the Counseling Staff of the Counseling and Testing Service. 
Detailed information of importance to veterans is contained in the Student 
Handbook. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


The program of physical education at Roosevelt College has, among 
other purposes, the major aim of promonng socializing activities for al 
students. 


The College permits participation in inter-collegiate athletics of the 
minor sport variety only. Football, baseball, basketball, and track are 
excluded, although some of these are included in the intra-mural program. 


The following program is carried out: 


1. All entering full-time students are given a health and physical exam- 
ination, the medical and physical education departments working in 
conjunction with each other. 


2. Those students with remediable defects are advised to participate in a 
program of physical education of a corrective nature. 


3. All students who, upon examination, are found to have insufficient 
knowledge of and skill in minor sports, e.g., golf, tennis, badminton, 
skating, swimming, and dancing, are advised to elect desired activities 
from a program of physical education. 


4. A voluntary intra-mural program is carried on with seasonal activities 
for all students. Basketball, touch football, tennis, and ping pong have 
been chiefly played in tournaments thus far. 


5. A number of special activities in addition to these, open to all students, 
are Offered. These include various forms of the dance, life saving, 
fencing, etc. | 


Whenever and wherever possible, groups are organized to take advan- 
tage of the varied facilities which exist for outdoor recreation in Chicago 
and vicinity. Grant Park, directly across from the College, serves as an 
admirable campus toward this end. 


MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


The College Symphony Orchestra is open to all qualified players. Con- 
ducting students are given frequent opportunity to conduct in both re- 
hearsals and concerts, and advanced students in instrument and voice have 
the privilege of rehearsing and performing with the orchestra as soloists. 


The College Modern Orchestra is open to all qualified players who wish 
the opportunity to play special arrangements of modern and popular works 
for presentation in radio studios and in the field of entertainment. 


The Roosevelt College String Quartet: Herman Clebanoff, Morris Moro- 
vitsky, Violins; Harold Klatz, Viola; Karl Fruh, Violoncello. 


The ensemble, composed of members of the faculty of the School of 
Music, is the Quartet in Residence at Roosevelt College. Through its 
afternoon concerts for students, the course in Chamber Music Literature 
and its open rehearsals, the Quartet serves to enrich the curriculum of the 
School of Music. 
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The College Band is valuable as a laboratory for band players and for 
conducting students specializing in public school music. Students are given 
frequent opportunity to conduct in both rehearsal and concert. 


The College Chorus appears in concert both with and without the col- 
laboration of the orchestra. Advanced students in voice have the privilege 
of rehearsing and performing with the chorus as soloists. Choral conduct- 
ing students are given opportunity to conduct the chorus both in rehearsal 
and in concert. The work of the chorus involves the study and performance 
of important choral styles and works. 


Ensemble. The School of Music stresses the importance of participation 
in ensemble groups, both instrumental and vocal, for all music students. 
dach semester, string quartets, trios, piano duos, and other ensemble groups 
are formed. The A Cappella Singers is a valuable ensemble for students 
of singing. 


The Opera Workshop provides an opportunity for young singers to 
secure experience in the field of lyric drama. Qualified students are placed 
in groups at different levels of proficiency and are finally given roles in 
Operas presented by the Workshop. 


Recitals and Concerts. Regular student and faculty recitals are held in 
which students can gain experience and poise in public appearance. Seniors 
and other advanced students present complete or joint recitals and appear 
with the College Symphony Orchestra and ensemble groups. Frequent 
concerts are given by the Roosevelt College String Quartet in Residence 
and also by outside artists. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The College encourages students to participate in extra-class activities 
which support or complement the work carried on in the class rooms. 
The Director of Physical Education and Student Activities provides guid- 
ance for student groups organized to promote special interests. Considerable 
social activity centers about the pursuit of educational and cultural interests 
by the various student groups. The College expects student organizations 
to extend their privileges to all alike without discrimination on any basis 
except that of individual merit and community of interest. All studenr 
activities groups are required to register with the Student Activities Office 
the names of their officers and a statement of their aims and membership 
policies. A complete list of student organizations is published annually in 
the Student Handbook. 


Student Assemblies. From time to time assemblies are held at which 
speakers discuss problems of the day. Attendance is voluntary. 


The Roosevelt College Theatre is a part of the instructional program 
of the College. Its purpose is to develop the skills associated with the drama, 
to enrich the avocational interests of students, and to provide entertainment 
of high quality. 
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The Roosevelt College Torch is a student newspaper which appears 
semi-monthly. lt is under the control of a Publications Board comprising 
students and faculty members. 


Student Government. The students of Roosevelt College have an un- 
usual opportunity to participate in the conduct of student affairs. Each 
autumn the students of the College are divided into six electorates com- 
posed of day students in Music, Commerce, Science, and Arts, and evening 
students attending on Monday, Wednesday, Friday and on Tuesday and 
Thursday. These electorates, by the Hare system of proportional representa- 
tion, elect the members of the College Council with one representative 
for each 150 students. The Council, through a system of committees, fosters 
and exercises control over activities which concern the entire student body. 


Student clubs and organizations are permitted to operate without 
charters, so long as the regulations of Roosevelt College are not violated. 





Contributing to the musical life of the College is the String 
Quartet in Residence, composed of four members of the fac- 
ulty of the School of Music: Herman Clebanoff and Morris 
Morovitsky, violins; Karl Fruh, cello; and Harold Klatz, viola. 
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Taking advantage of 
its location, the 
School of Music 
brings to its campus 
each year many celeb- 
rities in the field of 
music. On her visit to 
the College, Miss 
Dorothy Maynor 
(below) especially 
enjoyed her informal 
interview with a 
group of Roosevelt 
students. 
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Among the well known 
artists who appeared on 
the 1948-49 Folk Music 
Series were Richard 
Dyer-Bennett (left) 
folk singer and guitarist, 
and Julie Andre (be- 
low), mezzo-soprano 
and guitarist and an out- 
standing interpreter of 
Latin American folk 
songs. 
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Requirements for Admission 


Roosevelt College considers for admission any man or woman of good 
character who shows evidence of ability to benefit from college training. 


I. REGULAR STUDENTS 


|. Entrance examination required. 
2. Admission from High School. 


a. In addition to the entrance examination, fifteen acceptable units of 
accredited high school work must be presented, including three units 
of English or the equivalent. 


b. Students who can present fifteen acceptable units but do not meet 
the English requirement, or who are graduates of an accredited high 
school but fall short of presenting fifteen acceptable units are ad- 
mitted on condition. Conditions must be removed within the first 
year in residence. 


3. Admission from other colleges 


a. In addition to passing the entrance examination, regular students 
transferring from other colleges are required to submit official tran- 
scripts of their previous college work and are not officially admitted 
until such transcripts are received by the Director of Admissions. 
Students admitted with advanced standing from other colleges are 
granted tentative credit pending the satisfactory completion of one 
semester Of work at Roosevelt College. 


II. SPECIAL STUDENTS 


l. Students who have completed high school, or who are in good scholastic 
standing in another college may be admitted as students-at-large if they 
do not plan to pursue a degree program or a pre-professional curriculum 
at Roosevelt College. In some cases the entrance examination will be 
required before eligibility can be determined. Official transcripts of 
previous work need not be presented; the Director of Admissions will 
secure the proper credentials for such students. 


2. Mature students who did not complete high school may be admitted as 
unclassified, if they are twenty-one years of age or over, and if in the 
judgment of the Dean and the instructor they are qualified to pursue 
the desired courses. In some cases the entrance examination will be 
required before eligibility can be determined. The Dean may admit 
as unclassified students, persons who are under twenty-one years of age 
if they make satisfactory scores on the entrance examination. Unclassified 
students are reminded, however, that a high school diploma is specifi- 
cally required by state boards for entrance into certain occupations 
and professions. 
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3. Special students may petition to change to regular status by applying 
at the Office of the Registrar. Such students must take the entrance 
examination, if it was not required of them when they were admitted 
as special students. They must also present official transcripts of previous 
high school and college work before the Registrar will review the petition 
for a change of status. Petitions from unclassified students will not be 
considered until such students have made a satisfactory record in at 
least thirty semester hours of work in this College. 


HI. PROBATIONARY ADMISSION 


Students who are not in good standing at other institutions are admitted 
on probation at Roosevelt College. Also, students whose entrance examina- 
tion scores reveal poor reading skills are required to enroll in Remedial 
Reading in their first semester, and such students are placed on probation. 
All new students should read the regulations concerning probation and 
dismissal on page 31. | 


VI. NON-CREDIT STUDENTS 


The layman who wishes to study music as an aesthetic outlet or the 
professional musician who wishes to continue his training under good 
supervision may enter the School within this classification. Students are 
admitted to this classification upon application and upon some proof of 
ability. They must, however, meet the prerequisites for courses in theory 
of music before being admitted to them even though they are not receiving 
credits. Students studying on a non-credit basis are not considered as regu- 
larly enrolled students. 


All students under sixteen years of age who have not satisfied the 
academic requirements for admission into the College will be registered 
as preparatory students. 


V. TRANSFER OF STUDENTS WITH ADVANCED STANDING 
IN MUSIC 


The School of Music accepts advanced transfer credits by transcript in 
theory, applied music, and music education On a tentative basis only. They 
must be validated by placement examinations or by successful completion 
of a more advanced course. 


The School recommends that students desiring to transfer from another 
institution, send to the School of Music, before enrolling, an official tran- 
script of courses studied prior to the time of application. 


VI. REQUIREMENTS IN MUSIC 


In general, an elementary knowledge of music theory and piano is 
required before beginning the College program. Students failing to meet 
the music requirements will be required to take Music 99 and Music 100. 


For specific requirements for each course of study see instructions to the 
various programs. 


All entering students are given a music placement test before the 
beginning of the term in which they enter. 
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VIL FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Roosevelt College is approved by the United States Office of Immigra- 
tion to accept “non-quota students” who wish to enter this country to study. 
The following are the major steps in the clearing of the admission of a 
non-quota student: 


l. Secure an “application for admission” blank from the Director of 
Admissions. 


2. Present foreign credits of all high school and college work. An 
English translation in duplicate should accompany the school records. 


The applicant should write a letter in English giving supple- 
mentary information regarding his educational plans, and his ability 
to read and speak the English language. 


4. A letter from a sponsor in the Chicago area stating that housing 
has been or will be arranged is required by the College in most cases. 
Foreign students who are entering the United States under the regular 
quota or as visitors should follow the above procedure. All foreign students 
should inform the College as to the type of visa they are planning to secure. 


Y 


After securing admission, foreign students, both quota and non-quota, 
should keep in touch with the Foreign Student Adviser. 


VII. ADMISSION AND HOUSING 


In so far as possible the College attempts to serve out-of-cown students 
as well as local residents. The College does not have any dormitories, and 
out-of-town students must make their own arrangements for living quarters. 
Non-resident students under twenty-one will be admitted only upon con- 
dition that their applications are accompanied by a letter from parent or 
guardian stating that suitable housing arrangements have been made. 





Reception desk of the School of Music where friendly 
clerks are “at your service.” 
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Scholastic Regulations 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The normal program for a full-time day student is fifteen to seventeen 
semester hours. No student is permitted to take more than seventeen 
semester hours without the written consent of the Director. 


The amount of work which an evening student or any employed student 
is permitted to carry depends upon the amount of free time he has for 
study. Students are normally permitted to take eight or nine semester hours 
of work in a given semester. Án evening student wishing to take more 
than nine semester hours of work must secure the written consent of 
the Director. 


The College administration reserves the right to curtail a student's 
program when it is obvious that he has enrolled for more work than he 
should undertake. 


PROFICIENCY EXAMINATIONS 


Credit toward graduation is granted for satisfactory completion of pro- 
ficiency examinations in courses in the following fields: Accountancy 
(limited to nine semester hours), Chemistry, English (course 101 only), 
Engineering Science, Mathematics, Modern Languages, Music (lower divi- 
sion only), and Physics. Credit for the examination is withheld until the 
student completes a higher course in the same department with a grade 
of “C” or better. Proficiency examinations are given under the following 
regulations: 


1. Examinations may be taken only with the consent of the department 
head and the Director. 


2. Proficiency examinations may not be taken to raise grades or to 
remove failures in courses. 


3. A student may take a proficiency examination only once in a given 
subject. 


4, Examinations are given in course units. A fee of $5.00, payable 
in advance to the cashier, is charged for each course unit examination. 


SEMESTER HOURS 


The credit for work done is expressed in terms of semester hours. A 
semester hour is the amount of credit given for one class period a week 
for one semester, except that in the case of laboratory courses and engineer- 
ing drawing, three class periods are required for one semester hour of credit. 


THE LENGTH OF LESSONS 


The length of lessons of all college classes is fifty minutes for day 
classes and seventy-five minutes for evening classes. The length of lessons 
in applied music is thirty minutes. 
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CHANGES IN PROGRAM 


Permission for making any change in registration during the second 
week of the semester or thereafter must be secured from the Director's 
office. 


ABSENCES, INCOMPLETES, AND FAILURES 


If for unavoidable causes a student must cancel a private lesson, he is 
expected to notify the instructor by five o'clock of the preceding day. 
Failure to do so removes any obligation upon the teacher to make up the 
lesson missed. Regular lessons falling on holidays will be made up. The 
student is responsible for making the necessary arrangements. 


The examining board will refuse examination to the student in applied 
music not fulfilling the normal complement of lessons during the semester 
and the course will be recorded as a failure unless written permission is 
secured from the instructor to make up missed work. In this event an 
incomplete may be entered. 


Incompletes are given only in cases in which the student misses classes 
during the last weeks of the semester because of illness or other reasons 
beyond his control. 


Incompletes must be made up in the succeeding semester or failure will 
be recorded. Students receiving an incomplete are responsible for arranging 
to remove the incomplete. 


ATTENDANCE AT CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


All students in the School of Music are required to attend at least four 
recitals and concerts each semester given by the School. Attendance is taken 
and entered in the student's personal record. 


STUDY IN APPLIED MUSIC 


Liberal arts, commerce, and music students may select a single or double 
course in applied music, thereby earning two or four semester hours' credit 
per semester, depending on time allotted for preparation and number of 
lessons. | 


THE LOWER AND THE UPPER DIVISIONS 


The program of study in each department of the School of Music is 
divided into two divisions: the Lower Division comprises the Freshman 
and Sophomore years; the Upper Division comprises the Junior and Senior 
years. 


The Lower Division. The first two years of study (Freshman and Soph- 
omore years) give the student a well-rounded basic instruction in music. 
The program is the same for all students, the only exception being the 
major instrument chosen by the student. This program serves to orientate 
the student in his major field of interest and ability. 
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Students who, upon entering the School of Music, are found deficient 
in theory or applied studies will be required to take Music 99 or Music 100 
until they have satisfied the expected proficiency. 


The Upper Division. The last two years of study (Junior and Senior 
years) give the student a greater Opportunity to concentrate in his field 
of specialization. Upon the satisfactory completion of the first 60 semester 
hours of credit, the student must seek admission in the Upper Division in 
one of the departments by filling out the necessary forms in duplicate in 
the Director’s office. Upon approval by the department of his choice, he 
will be allowed to continue his studies following the stated requirements 
of the department. 


THE MINOR AND THE MAJOR 


The student who is a minor in applied music takes one private lesson 
per week and practices a minimum of six hours weekly. Two years’ con- 
tinuous work constitutes an applied music minor. Credit: two hours each 
semester. 


The major in applied music takes two lessons per week and practices a 
minimum of twelve hours weekly. Four years of continuous work consti- 
tutes an applied major. Credit: four hours each semester. Students majoring 
in an applied field and desiring to continue study over the summer will 
take courses numbered 121 or 221 and up, owing to the fact that the 
Summer term is too concentrated to permit the normal complement of work 
possible in the Fall or Spring semesters. Summer courses include two 
lessons a week, and at least twelve hours’ practice. They carry two semester 
hours of credit. 


GRADES 


Students who successfully complete the minimum requirements of a 
course are divided into four groups according to the relative quality of 
their work. Grades given to the students of these groups are expressed in 
literal terms as follows: A, B, C, and D, with D as the lowest passing grade. 
F indicates failure. 


A grade of V is given to students who are permitted to enroll for a 
course as auditors or visitors. No credit is given for work so taken. 


The symbol L is used to indicate withdrawal from class. If a student 
drops a class because his work is below passing, he may be marked F by 
his instructor. 


Second examinations to raise grades or make up failures are not 
permitted. 


IA, IB, IC, ID, and IF indicate that the final examination was not taken 
or that a part of the class work is quantitatively incomplete, the completed 
work being of A, B, C, D, or F quality respectively. Students are given 
these marks only when a small part of the semester’s work is incomplete 
and when the student is able to present to his instructor a satisfactory 
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reason for failing to complete the course within the usual time. No qualita- 
tive condition is given. Students are either passing, below passing, or in- 
complete. Incomplete work not made up within the following semester will 
receive a mark of total failure. The student should see the insttuctor as soon 
as possible to arrange for removing any “incomplete.” 


Student grade averages are computed by assigning 4 grade points for 
each semester hour in which a grade of A is earned, 3 for B, 2 for C, 1 for 
D, and O for F. 


PROBATION AND DISMISSAL 


Any student who makes an average of less than 1.5 grade points per 
semester hour is placed on probation. Students who are on probation at 
other institutions are placed on probation when they enter Roosevelt College. 


Students on probation who make a grade point average of 2.0 or higher 
will be removed from probation. 


Students on probation who make a grade point average below 1.5 will 
be dismissed for poor scholarship. 


Any student who has been dismissed for poor scholarship will be 
refused readmittance, unless, upon petition and upon show of sufficient 
reason, he secures the consent of the Dean of Student Services and the 
Director of the School of Music to resume college work. Such a petition 
will not be considered for reinstatement in the semester immediately 
following dismissal. To be readmitted, the student must give evidence 
that the factors responsible for his poor scholarship have been removed. 
Attendance for one semester at another accredited institution with an 
average grade of “C” will be considered satisfactory evidence. 


STUDENT CONDUCT AND DISCIPLINE 


Students are required to abide by the rules, regulations, and the prin- 
ciples of Roosevelt College as stated in the catalog, the Student Handbook, 
and the constitutions of the Board of Trustees, the Faculty and the Student 
Government. They are required also to conduct themselves at all times 
and in all places with propriety. Conduct prejudicial to the interests of 
Roosevelt College may lead to disciplinary action including suspension 
or dismissal. 
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Tuition and Fees 


Tuition rates are the same for students enrolled in the day or evening 
school. All fees are quoted on a semester basis. 


CLASSES 


Tuition is determined by the number of semester hours of credit which 
can be earned in the course or courses in which the student enrolls. The 
semester rate is $11.00 per semester hour, with certain exceptions listed 
below. For example: 


PPG Serie ster Do rt ro o O EA $22.00 
‘Threessemesterahours == AO 33.00 
NODOS ENEE DOM ERS as E. SOTA 99.00 


Remedial Reading: 


Nom reddit Sdent o ee ee 25.00 

Reolir h enrolled sCudents m.e A seen tenes eee 20.00 
Exceptions: 

Music 103-104-105-106 (Ear Training I, IJ, III, IV) ..each 22.00 

Music 107-108 (Keyboard Harmony I, II).............. each 22.00 


INDIVIDUAL LESSON COURSES 


One lesson per week Two lessons per week 
$42.50 to $85.00 $85.00 to $170.00 


GROUP MUSIC AND GROUP LESSONS 


Music Education Instrumental or Voice Classes..........cccccccecceccesseeseeess $30.00 
EL el SEE saa A E nee ey oy ol co ree R 30.00 
Opera Workshop 101-102 (if carrying other college courses).......... 30.00 


Opera Workshop 103 and higher (if carrying other college courses) 50.00 


(For those not carrying other classes, the fee for 101 and 102 
will be $35.00; for 103 or higher, $60.00. Auditor's fee, $10.00 ) 


Dance 101-104 (for those carrying other college courses)................ 30.00 
FEES 

Registration Fee (non-refundable) for first registration... $ 5.00 

Fite Gachasu bpet ón regretan a arta eee es a ea 2.00 

PEroncionc Examination A tel COULS eyes 5.00 

Transcrbror credas (alter tHe test). each... clado tecla T; 1.00 

Additional transcripts (when ordered at the same time).............. 50 


Ce PACH TIA Mi A A A EA 10.00 


*This fee must be paid in advance of the examination and may not be waived by the 
instructor. 
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Practice Studio Fee—6 hours weekly (12 hours during summer 


DESL LiF a a PA A e IO 10.00 
Organ Practice Fee—6 hours weekly (12 hours during summer term) 25.00 
Edu A A A A 7.50 


The College accepts all tuition and fees with the understanding that 
the student in paying such tuition and fees agrees to abide by all the 
regulations of the College, whether printed in this catalog or not, and 
by any decision of the administration or faculty regarding the student's 
status in the College. 


The College reserves the right to change tuition and fees as conditions 
may require. 


Although the College exercises reasonable precaution, it can assume 
no responsibility for accidents to students which may occur incident to 
attendance at Or participation in classroom or laboratory work or intra- 
mural activities. 


CHANGE OF PROGRAM FEE 


A charge of $1.00 will be made for each change of program made 
subsequent to the issuance of class cards. This charge will not be assessed 
when the effect of the change is exclusively that of adding to or subtracting 
from the student's program. | 


PREPAYMENT OF TUITION 


In addition to the registration fee, at least 10 per cent of the semester’s 
tuition bill must be paid at the time of registration before class attendance 
cards will be issued. Students will not be permitted to attend classes unless 
payments are made as indicated. 


PAYMENT PLANS 


Tuition and fees are payable in advance but are considered cash pay- 
ments when paid in full by five p.m. of the first Saturday of each semester. 
Some students find it inconvenient to pay the full amount in cash, and to 
accommodate them an extended payment plan is suggested, as follows: 


Ten per cent of tuition and fees in advance; 


A total of 40 per cent of tuition and fees by the end of the second 
week of the semester; 


A total of 70 per cent of tuition and fees by the end of the fifth week 
of the semester; 


Payment in full by the end of the eighth week of the semester. 


A proportionally shorter plan is available for the summer term. An 
accounting charge of two dollars is added to the balance unpaid after the 
first Saturday of the semester or term. 
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Responsibility for making payment arrangements other than these rests 
with the student, and they must be made with the Bursar at the beginning 
of the semester. A late payment fee of $1.00 is charged each time a pay- 
ment is made later than the date specified. 


No student having any unpaid accounts shall receive an official report 
of grades, a transcript of his credits, or a diploma. Furthermore, he shall 
not be permitted to enroll for any term until all college accounts of the 
preceding term are adjusted with the Bursar. 


WITHDRAWALS, REFUNDS AND CREDITS 


Tuition refunds or credits may be granted in those cases where proof 
is furnished that the reason for withdrawal from college is one that is 
beyond the control of the student. 


Application for refunds or credits must be made through the Business 
Office and may be granted according to the following regulations: 


1. Refunds of tuition will be granted if withdrawal is made during the 
first 4 weeks of the semester, or the first 214 weeks of the summer term. 


2. The date of withdrawal for purpose of refund shall be the date on 
which application for refund is made, and not the date on which class 
is last attended. Hence, an application for refund should be signed 
at once upon withdrawal from any course. 


The only exception to the above shall be in cases of death or severe 
and extended illness, where, upon submission of proof, a refund will 
be based upon date of last attendance. 


3. Schedule of refunds or credits in a regular semester: 


| Refund or 
Withdrawal: Charge cancelled 
Hag rere-ttir stele SS SESSION 100% 
dung sE WeBl..os pas OO rca 80% 
dino A O 60% 
Ae A ETT 40% 
AO e o 270, i hae ee me 20% 
ALCCAD EL COREG Be A A tee Ce o AN none* 
4. Schedule of refunds or credits for the summer term: 
Refund or 
Withdrawal: Charge cancelled 
a LRT CLA S89 SESS Yo To RIMA ARE AN reo | 100% 
e [Eley AER A A errr. a emery rae 15% 
durigo Zad calendar Weeks res 50% 
AE STC PCALMTIC AY BROCE Gy co A A E taewel cs 25% 
acer Weeds etal | eb (col a NA UN e Orellana Pe none* 


Note: There shall be no refund after classes begin for the post-summer session. 


*This does not include Applied Music, in which charges will be prorated on the basis of the 
number of lessons. A service charge of 10 per cent will be made on Applied Music courses 
so dropped, 
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Scholarship and Student Aid 


I. REGULAR SCHOLARSHIPS 


High School Competitive Scholarships. These scholarships are open 
to high school students who will be graduated in the upper quarter of 
their class within the semester in which the competitive examinations 
are given. The examinations are held at the College each December for 
mid-year graduates and each April for June graduates. Both full and half- 
tuition scholarships are awarded; these apply to the two regular semesters 
immediately subsequent to their award. 


Junior College Competitive Scholarships. These scholarships are awarded 
on the same basis and subject to the same terms as the High School Com- 
petitive scholarships except that they are open only to junior college students 
graduating in the semester in which the examinations are given. 


College Honor Scholarships. Honor scholarships are awarded to upper 
classmen chiefly on the basis of superior records. 


If. SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


A limited number of special scholarships are available to students who 
have completed 27 semester hours in day classes or 12 semester hours in 
evening classes at Roosevelt College with an average of “B” or better. These 
scholarships are awarded on the basis of excellence of record and need. 


Friends of Roosevelt College have established scholarships to provide 
assistance to worthy students of special promise. A faculty committee 
awards these scholarships to applicants who possess the qualifications 
specified by the donors. | 


MAX ADLER HONOR SCHOLARSHIP FUND, established by members of the 
family of Max Adler honoring his eightieth birthday. 


MRS. GOTTFRIED BERNSTEIN BLIND SERVICE ASSOCIATION SCHOLARSHIP. 
To give aid to a blind or near-blind student. 


THE MILTON E. GOODMAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. Available to one 
worthy student each semester. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN FOUNDATION. 
To provide scholarships “for students in the general field of the 
social sciences in the belief that the ideals of human justice and 
brotherhood among all men, of whatever race or persuasion, may be 
well served by encouraging the liberal and enlightened development 
of capable and sincere scholars.” 


THE EDWIN J. KUNST SCHOLARSHIP FUND, established by Mrs. Mary S. 
Kunst in memory of her husband who was for many years a colleague 
of the original faculty of Roosevelt College. 


PHI DELTA DELTA SCHOLARSHIP. A one-half tuition scholarship. 
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PRESSER MUSIC FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP. 


On recommendation of the faculty of the School of Music from funds 
provided by the Presser Music Foundation, awards are made to students 
planning to make their living in the field of music. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT SCHOLARSHIP FUND, founded by the 
Estate of Jack M. Franks. Recipients are selected primarily on a 
competitive basis, but need and character factors are also given weight. 


UNITED ORDER OF ‘TRUE SISTERS JOHANNA No. 9 SCHOLARSHIP. A 
general scholarship set up in consideration of the “ideals of progressive 
thought and the feeling of Brotherhood of Man of Roosevelt College.” 


JAMES G. VORHAUER FUND, established in memory of James G. Vorhauer. 
A special fund set up to assist worthy students in furthering their 
college careers. 


III. GRANTS-IN-AID 


Grants-in-Aid. In a sense every student who pays the full tuition 
receives a grant-in-aid, since the regular tuition fees do not cover the full 
cost of education. Special grants-in-aid up to 15 per cent of tuition are 
made to regular students who present evidence of need. Application blanks 
may be obtained from the Counseling and Testing Office. 


SPECIAL LOAN FUNDS 


Short term emergency loans are available from the Memorial Student 
Loan Fund and the Irma B. Cahn Student Loan Fund. Application should 
be made to the Dean of Student Services, Room 820. 





In its Preparatory Department, the School of Music serves a 
large number of children between the ages of four and sixteen. 
‘Here is a typical group waiting for their lessons to begin. 
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Requirements for Degrees 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


Students seeking the Bachelor of Music degree may major in Applied 
Music (piano, organ, an orchestral instrument, or voice), Theory or Com- 
position, or in Music Education. 


The degree is conferred upon regular students in good standing who 


N 


have completed the following requirements: 


H 


Completion of at least 120 semester hours of credit, following the 
plan of study for their major feld, with an average grade of C or 
better. 


Participation in chorus, orchestra or band, ensemble and repertory 
classes, and attendance of at least four concerts or recitals each 
semester. 


Demonstration of practical piano-playing ability for use in teaching, 
accompanying, and study. 


Completion of at least 24 semester hours in liberal arts courses 
following the requirements of each program. 


Fulfillment of one of the following: 


A. Applied Major: Senior recital as well as appearance with the 
College orchestra or chorus or with an ensemble group in public 
performance. 


B. Theory Major: A paper, to be submitted for approval three 
weeks before graduation. 


C. Composition Major: Arrangement for public performance of an 
original composition during the senior year. 


At least 30 semester hours must be completed in courses numbered 
200 or above. 


At least 30 hours must have been completed at Roosevelt College 
during the candidate's junior or senior year. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 
(With a Major in Music) 


A candidate for the Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in music 
follows the general requirements for that degree as stated in the College 
catalog. He must present a sequence in music of not less than 40 semester 
hours, arranged in consultation with his music adviser. Not more than 15 
semester hours of applied music may be presented toward this degree. 
The student must present not less than 60 semester hours in liberal arts, 
including all required courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


af 
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Programs of Study 
THE COURSE IN PIANO 


This course is designed to prepare the student for a career as a performer 
or as a teacher or both. The work in the Piano Department is aimed at 
acquainting the student with the important works of piano literature, to 
co-ordinate the theory of music with practical application on the piano, 
to develop the students technique and interpretive understanding, to 
develop his sight reading to the end that his pianistic facility may be 
increased, and to foster and encourage pianistic talent to the limit of his 
ability. 

Entrance requirements for piano majors. The student will be required 
tO pass an examination and should be prepared to play by memory two 
or more compositions of the following grade of difficulty: Bach two- or 
three-part inventions; Mozart C Major Sonata; Beethoven Sonata Op. 49, 
No. 2; Mendelssohn Songs without Words; Chopin Preludes, Waltzes, or 
Nocturnes. At the completion of his second year he will be expected to 
submit himself for examination before seeking departmental recommenda- 
tions for entrance into the upper division. The candidate must receive a 
minimum grade of “B” in Piano 114 to qualify for the upper division, but 
may repeat the course if he fails to obtain this grade. In the upper division, 
the candidate must also receive not less than a grade of “B” for each 
semester in piano. 


During the junior and senior years the student will concentrate on 
advanced works of classic and modern composers, will learn one complete 
standard concerto of at least three movements, and will prepare a senior 
solo recital to be given in his final semester of study. 


Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music With a 
Major in Piano 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. Credit Sem. Hrs. Credit 
a AS a TES 85 Piano IIA. e le inn 
Theory and its Application 111.................. to Farmon a a a 6 
tt SO zia e Y CONTE TOA a a IS E 4 
peral" Acts Bleclye o. a 6 Ear Training and Sight SHEE - III-IV 2 
Chorus or Vocal Ensemble..................... . 2 Keyboard Harmony I-II... E TF 
ae) MUSOU IICCEI CC. ua. acia, e fi 2 
32. Liberal: Arts Electives.. 6 
Ensemble (accompanying) -isni 2 
2 
THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. Credit Sem. Hrs. Credit 
NO AAA O E aa A BO 2 Late We cuneate 8 
STO OL Musical us 6 Form and Analysis [Vues 4 
Minor field in Theory or Literature....12 Piano History, Construction and 
Pianos Litefatirre El ccc: comence otomana 4 dr Mn O EA 1 
Ensemble (chamber music) .................... 2. Piano Teaching Mêthad Sessera 2 
==  LibefálAñtS HCCI GCS Be vce ence retro 8 


32 Minor field in Theory or Literature... 6 
Ensemble (two piano) 


meee ene e new tees nena tennnnnnsee 
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THE COURSE IN ORGAN 


This course is designed to prepare the student for a career as a performer 
or as a teacher or both. 


Entrance requirements for organ majors. The student will be required 
to pass an examination and should be prepared to play by memory two 
or more compositions of the medium grade of difficulty with adequate 
proficiency to qualify for Organ 111. 


At the completion of the second year, he will be expected to submit 
himself for examination before seeking departmental recognition for 
entrance into the upper division. The candidate must receive a minimum 
grade of “B” in Organ 114 in order to qualify for the upper division, but 
may repeat the course if he fails to obtain this grade. In the upper division 
the candidate must also receive not less than a grade of “B” for each semester 
in his instrument. 


During the junior and senior years, along with the study of the organ, 
the student will concentrate on a minor in the field of theory or literature. 
He will be advised to choose a sequence which will meet his particular 
objective, depending on whether he wishes to be a teacher or a performer. 


In his study of the instrument the stress will be on service playing, 
such as the playing of chants and liturgical music as well as the planning 
of services. 


The student will prepare a senior solo recital to be given in his final 
semester of study. 


Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Witha 
Major in Organ 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 

Sem. Hrs. Credit Sem. Hrs. Credit 

eo TUE VE... A. n S Ora isis lis 8 

Piano: 201-202 E me Te Te a A 4 

Theory and its Application I-III... BO FONDO ple) Le nro 6 

DORSAL a Soot LAL a Sean ida Te EN A cen 4 

Liberal «Arts BlecuYe as 3 Ear Training and Sight Singing II-IV 2 

Chorus or Vocal Ensemble... 2 Edt LAO os 3 

Se Liberal ARS POCO tee 3 

33 Chorus or Vocal Ensemble... 2 

e 

THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 

Sem. Hrs. Credit Sem: Hrs. Credit 

Organ 211-212 A A. MA 8 Ordin A CAE ar A, 8 

History of Music I-II... renos G Form and Analysis I-H 4 
Minor Field in Theory or Literature......12 Minor Field in Theory or Literature... 6 ` 

Liberal arts) o 6 Organ Literature Ello. 

Ensemble (accompanying)... 2 fibers! Arts Blectives... «...... . 9 

mm EASGDYOIC e Bessie aan ee 2 

34 Ep 

53 
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THE COURSE IN VOICE 


This course is designed to prepare the student for a career as a performer 
or as a teacher or both. 


Entrance requirements for voice majors. The student wishing to major 
in voice must be able to show definite indications of talent such as a voice 
with possibilities of development, ability to sing on pitch, and an intuitive 
musical aptitude. He must have attained technical proficiency and reper- 
tory sufficient to qualify for course 111. At the completion of his second 
year he will be expected to submit himself for examination before seeking 
departmental recommendation for entrance into the upper division. The 
candidate must receive a minimum grade of “B” in Voice 114 to qualify 
for the upper division, but may repeat the course if he fails to obtain this 
grade. In the upper division the candidate must also receive not less than 
a grade of “B” for each semester in voice. 


The intensified study of repertory in the junior and senior years includes 
opera and oratorio as well as lieder and other advanced song literature. 
The student is required to prepare and present a senior recital of concert 
proportions. 


Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music With a 
Major in Voice 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 

) Sem. Hrs. Credit Sem. Hrs. Credit 
geste. Wedd Mk S..... caesar mae da 6 Voice 113+L)4. AAA 8 
Piano M018] Opie ee ea A Wisno Mls knee ee ee oe, 4 
Theory and its Application 1-Y............... 10, Hiiooy Hee ens D 
a IE E A mee 6 Counterpoint a A : 

AMA Lo Oe A 8 Ear Training and Sight Singing 1 I-IV 2 

— Keyboard Harmony I-Il... = ae oe 
ee: Mien sel Je (0 WME Tay eqht (oR a a 8 
Ensemble CVO al 2 
34 

THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 

Sem. Hrs. Credit Sem. Hrs. Credit 
WOlca Y LATER ds Ape, A A oe 8 
Hist Of Musa LO RICO DIO a a aa 2 
Elementary -Conducting 2. Voice Teaching Methods... 2 
Nocal Liters re Ll fr ttn A Music Eleccion 8 
Opera and OLANO aaarnas Y MERA TES RICCI Esa cio S 
MOTE cams 10) Ma Se PIDIBP Ot cli 2 
Ensemble (vocal) .............. 5 a 
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COURSE FOR STRINGED INSTRUMENT MAJORS 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, HARP, AND STRING BASS 


This course is designed to prepare the student for a career as a performer 
or as a teacher or both on the college level. (See instrumental supervisor's 
program for teaching at the secondary level, page 46. ) 


Entrance requirements for the major in violin. The student should be 
able to play scales and arpeggios in three octaves, etudes of the same difficulty 
as the Kreutzer Etudes, Nos. 8 to 32, and compositions of the same difficulty 
as the Handel D Major Sonata No. IV and the Bach A Minor Concerto. 
These are minimum requirements. The student may present more advanced 
material. 

Equivalent entrance requirements are asked of the other stringed 
instruments. 

At the completion of his second year the candidate will be expected 
to submit himself for examination before seeking departmental recom- 
mendation for entrance into the upper division. He must receive a minimum 
grade of “B” in Violin 114 to qualify for the upper division but may repeat 
the course if he fails to obtain this grade. In the upper division the 
candidate must also receive not less than a grade of “B” for each semester 
in his instrument. 

At graduation the student should be able to perform in a satisfactory 
manner concertos equivalent in difficulty to the Mendelssohn E Minor 
and the Bruch G Minor. He should have a broad knowledge of the chamber 
music repertoire in which his instrument is prominent, plus an extensive 
experience as an orchestral player. 

During his senior year the student will present a solo recital which will 
also serve as his final examination. 


Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music With a 
Major in a Stringed Instrument 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. Credit Sem. Hrs. Credit 
Major Instrument LUISITA a 8 Major Instrument 113-114... inicio... 8 
PLATEA IL ee E ano be ae E. A 4 
Theory and Its Application I-IT.............. ho MO VSESS. ie): Uli do 
Bete LS ba OL Cl ete rere eee oes A Mle eee ME eee 4 
Orchestra ............- A 2 Bab leainino-and Mehr Sinine LIIV 2 
Ensemble (vocal)... yee II 2 Keyboard Harmony [Id . 2 
: — ¡Liberal Arts ¡ElectiPO ici 3 
Ae “Orchesta os o A 
OSCURO a E a 2 
THIRD YEAR 73 

Sem. Hrs. Credit FØNRTH YEAR 
Major Instrument 211-212 eeaeee 8 Sem. Hrs. Credit 
ano, BOTA ne ee 4 Major Instrument 213-214... 8 
all da at e a 2 AA 2 EA e R 4 
Peel ave ides ley, Oe a ee ae e | Gonder be: elle ion eet eee 4 
Fl iétp tie twee O 6 Orchestral -Literative. oc: 2 
Formand HA fia lysis! LA cis. 4 Chamber Music Literature... 2 
Lipetal “Arts EE @ Liberal ¡Arts Electo. ones aid 12 
DES On perme e oa ee CESA gers nia, See ae 2 
At oe eee A noes — 
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COURSES IN WIND INSTRUMENTS 
FLUTE, OBOE, CLARINET, BASSOON, TRUMPET, 
TROMBONE, TUBA 


(Instruction is also given in saxophone, percussion, and instruments related 
to those named, such as English horn and bass clarinet. ) 


This course is designed to prepare the student as a performer or as a 
teacher on the college level or both. (See instrumental supervisor’s program 
for teaching at the secondary level, page 46.) 


The student should have studied one of the woodwind or brass instru- 
ments for several years and have attained technical proficiency and repertory 
sufficient to qualify for course 111. (See typical violin entrance require- 
ments.) At the completion of his second year he will be expected to submit 
himself for examination before seeking departmental recommendation for 
entrance into the upper division. The candidate must receive a minimum 
grade of `B” in 114 in his instrument to qualify for the upper division 
but may repeat the course if he fails to obtain this grade. In the upper 
division, the candidate must also receive not less than a grade of “B” for 
each semester in his instrument. 


During his senior year the student will prepare and present a solo 
recital or, depending on his instrument, some solo numbers and will appear 
in solo capacity with the College Orchestra. 


Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music With a 
Major in a Wind Instrument 


FIRST YEAR 

Sem. Hrs. Credit 

Major Instrument 111-112......0...... 8 
Piatie el Ute LO Se al o 4 
Theory and Its Application J-IL.............. 10 
(E IA Otic ee 6 
DICES a A 2 
Ensemble! (racaibh o... ai. tone 2 
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THIRD YEAR 

Sem. Hrs. Credit 

Major Instrument 211-212... 8 
pac ga PUTO EO ee crac 4 
SCOPE: RPAN caos se encore oe 
IOSEUMENTAGOM ee. ey ee 3 
History’ of Music Dl... O 
Form and Analysis A ea scene 4 
Liberal ARS Ble Cty ese cuina 
Orchid E 
Ensemble e A rent eee 2 
34 


SECOND YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. Credit 


Major Instrument 113-114. con... 
Piano 103-104 
Harmony TITO om corria 
Counterpoint PUT ra 
Ear Training and Sight Singing III-IV 
Keyboard Harmony J-IT wn... 
Liberal Arts ElectiveS....ooociccaconcmioc.. 
Orchestra 
Ensemble 


rr rr 


hn SAA CO 


FOURTH YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. Credit 


Major Instrument 213-214... 8 
PRAT Cre OO a se eee ea 4 
conan. CIS e a 4 
OrchestiatiaLiteratire..... ee 
Chamber Music Literature... 2 
Liberal! Arts- Eleg ves. osa he 
Orehestra =) A ee 
SSM TIGGER PCLEAN ec o ee E 
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THE COURSE IN THEORY AND COMPOSITION 


The Department of Theory seeks to guide the student toward a full 
appreciation of the compass and meaning of music, helping him to attain 
high standards and ideals consistent with those of the great masters, as 
well as mastership in composition and performance. 


The approach is based on the realization that each of the several phases 
of Western music produced masterworks, significant (as are all works of 
genius) not only in their own time but also for subsequent generations. 
To aid the student in understanding the various techniques and conceptions 
that bore such fruit and to assist him in forming a forward-looking 
attitude based on such understanding are the aims of the Theory Department. 


At the completion of his second year, the student will seek departmental 
recommendation for entrance into the upper division. He must have 
received a “B” average in all theory courses scheduled for the second 
semester of the sophomore year. In the upper division the candidate must 
maintain a “B” average in all theory studies. 


Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music With a 
Major in Theory 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. Credit Sem. Hrs. Credit 
A MM EE CIO II ate 4 
Secondary instrument or voice... 4 Secondary instrument or voice... 4 
Theory and Its Application. 10 Hatha lo ir 6 
OMA Cn a G- Kiennterpeinta IL. 4 
o E a ew 3 Ear Training and Sight Singing III-IV 2 
Liberati Arts Eletti eS. aane 6 Keyboard Harmony MiSs 2 
hay Cnet TO eee E toas 3 
DS niruiman AULILO Lo... n coo 8 
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THIRD YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. Credit 


FOURTH YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. Credit 


Paño: AU ro roce ome TA US cerro A. E. 4 
Sed fe: (Read rn bn. ie, eee cUe — 2 Applied Music... aS VR 
Instrumentation ....... www 939 Composition Wiehe a E 6 
Form and Analysis ie si Bl” TATA YSIS CO SOU COTO o 3 
History of Music ETT.................... A G MSN A E a aa a 
TODOS LO e a 6 Liberal Arts Electives on. 6 
Music Literara e n 4 Elementary Conducting ocacion 2 
Liberal Arts ELEC VEST $ “Ensemble. es ie e ee 2 
Tal came ee. CA 2 — 
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COURSES IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


The programs outlined below for Music Education are designed for 
the training of students who expect to teach music in the elementary and 
junior and senior high schools. They meet the requirements for certification 
of the State of Illinois. 


Students expecting to teach in other states should inquire about the 
requirements of the state in which they wish to teach and plan their 
program accordingly with the Music Education adviser. 


GENERAL SUPERVISOR 


A very large number of graduates who go forth from Music Education 
courses begin their work in some small community where there is only 
one music teacher in the entire public school system. This teacher is often 
called “Supervisor of Music,” and his job is to teach and supervise vocal 
and instrumental music in grade schools, junior high school, and senior 
high school. To prepare one's self to do so many different things at so 
many age levels is a formidable task, and the young man or woman who 
aspires to become a Supervisor of Music is urged to plan for five years of 
college study. However, because some students will not be able to study 
for five years, a course which may be completed in four years has been 
outlined. 


During his period of study the prospective music educator will plan 
to do four things: (1) He must become a reasonably good all-round 
musician; (2) he must study singing and choral conducting intensively; 
(3) he must study instrumental teaching and conducting at least to the 
point where he is able to direct a band or an orchestra, and perhaps teach 
a Class or two in the elementary study of wind and string instruments; 
(4) he must become a broadly-educated man or woman who understands 
the place of music in human life, who knows enough about school admin- 
istration so that he will be able to work intelligently and amicably with his 
Principal and the Superintendent of Schools, and who is sufficiently versed 
in subjects other than music so that he may even be able—if the occasion 
arises—to teach a class in English or history or some other subject outside 
the field of music. This is truly a Herculean task, and it is because of the 
great complexity of the Music Supervisor's work that Roosevelt College rec- 
ommends a five-year study period rather than a four-year curriculum printed 
below. Any student who is genuinely interested in making really adequate 
preparation for the difficult but highly rewarding work of the “General 
Music Supervisor” is urged to consult the Adviser of Students in Music 
Education, who will assist such a student in planning a five-year course. 
But for those who must limit their study period to four years, the following 


plan is recommended. 
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Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music With a 
Major in Education (General Supervisor) 


FIRST YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. Credit 
Applied Music (piano and voice) ......... 12 

(May be partly in classes ) 
Theory and Its Application... 10 
PRADO LLO o 6 
ANO A RR a 2 
EA A ae 2 
32 

THIRD YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. Credit 
KIOO OLIY dea APM il ei 4 
History of Music LIL 6 
Elementary Conducting.......... E 2 
a MA A 2 
Mus. 154-155 (Strings PI) ..................... 4 
Mus a LAO EbDrássés Tb. ess 2 
Music 152 (Woodwinds I)... 2 
Music 250 (Music in the Grades)... 3 
Music 251 (Music in High School) 3 
PSE car a E Be Mn incense re 3 
MOS cia eee e 2 
Chorus or other ensemble... l 
34 


SECOND YEAR : 
Sem. Hrs. Credit 


Applied Music (piano and voice) ......... 8 
Harma iLUS ER a 6 
COMA (DOIN: Laa 2 
Ear Training and Sight Singing II-IV 2 
Keyboard’ Harmony PL... 2 
PSG OLO AS y OTE a ia 3 
Bditeation (201... a ee 3 
TIA Id eee 3 
LCR CACT RE ALA) 2 aumen eae teen 3 
ROLLS a 1 ta“ 

34 


FOURTH YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. Credit 


ADC MUSIC es ee amie | 8 
Theory or other electives. ieee 6 
TESA TIIS Ce ee p 
DC PSCLER CEL 2.4 eE E E 3 
SACO O LORA eee o 6 
Observation and Practice Teaching........ 6 
Vocal or instrumental ensemble.............. 2 
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NOTE: A brass player will take group music classes as listed in the third year. Woodwind 
players will take strings and brasses; string players will take woodwinds and brasses. 


INSTRUMENTAL SUPERVISOR 


In most large public school systems and in many small- or medium-sized 
ones thete is an “Instrumental Music Education Department” staffed by one 
or a number of teachers, either men or women, who have made no 
preparation for teaching vocal music but who have fitted themselves to do 
expert work with bands, orchestras, small instrumental ensembles, ele- 
mentary wind and string classes, and the like. To meet the needs of the 
college student who wishes to prepare himself thoroughly for such work, 
a suggested curriculum has been planned. But in order to enter upon such 
a course and complete it within four years the student should already have 
had a number of years of experience as a member of his high school band 
or orchestra—or both; and he should already be a reasonably good solo 


performer on some wind or string instrument, with a certain knowledge 
also of the other band and orchestra instruments. 


Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music With a 
Major im Education (Instrumental Supervisor) 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. Credit Sem. Hrs. Credit 
Applied Music (piano and solo Applied Music (solo inst. ) 22... 8 
instrument—may be partly in Parmiony: Easa a 6 
elassesy ram er cite Lo mm 2 
Theory and Its Application HUL.................. 10 Ear Training and Sight Singing III-IV 2 
English OlT G mee eee 6 Keyboard Harmony Fl... 2 
EU HD Ate iS E E RO eee 3 
Band far (Orchéstra. ee AT O 3 
e ERP O rc Se 3 
A TA E A A O 
Baht oe ONENA e dias 2 
34 
THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. Credit Sem. Hrs. Credit 
Solo inst. and ¡second inst........---... S ¿SHIO 10S€ Or SECONA. insti... a A 
Histoty ob MOSOR a a a 6 Orchestra and Band Organization and 
Elementary Conducting... 2 Marial AS eee 2 
Music" ao (Sires le... PE (core Redio e 


2 
Music 152-153 (Woodwinds I-II)... E AWSUr GMT CARIN can ee. 3 
Music 250 (Music in the Grades)...... y ADORO History rr oa A 
Music 241 €Musté an E0Eh Schbol) 3 BOSH Serence e aer 3 
Ey Sts ewe, LE ee B® Spec: [Ole DOE eae 6 
Band or. Crenestra.... a ah 2 Music 156 (Percussion Insts. )............... 2 

: — Observation and Practice Teaching......... 6 
35 Band, orch., or other ensemble.............. 2 
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Class in Piano Workshop, directed by Maurice Dumesnil (at 
the piano). Mr. Dumesnil enjoys international prestige. 





The Robert Shaw Chorale, one of the country's great choral 
organizations, was presented in concert in Orchestra Hall in 
the fall of 1948 by the School of Music as part of its program to 
foster greater public appreciation of choral music. A second 
performance will be sponsored by the School in the fall of 1949, 
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Description of Courses 


COLLEGE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
THEORY, COMPOSITION, AND CONDUCTING 


MR. JIRAK, Chairman MR. MUELLER Mrs. SILVIUS 
MR. DUNKELBERGER MR. REUTER Mr. TISCHLER 
MR. JONAS Mr. SCHAUWECKER Mr. Woop 


99. FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 


A remedial course for students without previous musical experience. Writing 
and singing drills on the principles of notation, major and minor scales, and 
written intervals. An introduction to the practices of solmization, to the tend- 
encies of motion of scale steps, and to the ttiads. Three semester hours. Not 
counted toward a major in music or toward the Bachelor of Music degree. 


IOOLA. THE ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC (for non-music students) 


No prerequisite. Introduces the student to certain elements and principles of 
music necessary for intelligent listening and appreciation. Surveys the chief 
developments in music history, the works of master composers, folk music, 
and trends in contemporary music. Demonstration and performance by stu- 
dents of the School of Music. Work includes required readings and extensive 
listening via phonograph. Three semester hours. 


200LA. THE SYMPHONY AND CHAMBER MUSIC (for non-music students) 


Prerequisite: Music 100 or consent of the instructor. The course considers 
two major fields of musical literature from the classical period to the present. 
The course is conducted on a generally non-technical level, but the knowledge 
of the main periods in music history, of terminology, form texture, etc. 
acquired in Music 100 will be employed. Work will consist of class discussion, 
concentrated listening, both in concert and on records, and extensive readings. 
Three semester hours. 


101. THEORY AND ITS APPLICATION I 


Prerequisites: Music 99, Piano 100 or equivalent. An integrated course of 
study in ear training, sight singing, harmony, and keyboard harmony. The 
aim of this study is the appreciation of the meaning of melody, rhythm, 
phrase, and texture in music. The technical material includes thorough 
training in all major and minor scales, intervals, and primary triads. Five 
semester hours. 


102. THEORY AND ITS APPLICATION II 


Prerequisites: Music 101, Piano 101 or equivalent. A continuation of 
Music 101. Further technical material includes secondary triads, the dominant 
seventh chord with inversions, and non-chord tones. Five semester houts. 


103. EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING I 


Prerequisite: Piano 100. A study of all rhythmic varieties and regular me- 
ters; diatonic and chromatic stepwise progression and scales and key signatures 
with the help of written, oral, and keyboard drills and single-voice dictation. 
Two class periods. One semester hour. 


104. EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING II 


Prerequisites: Music 101, 103; Piano 101. Continuation of 103. Training in 
the recognition of intervals and simple triads; sight singing and dictation in 
two parts; simple canons; simple harmonizations. Two <class periods. One 
semester hour. 
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105. EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING III 


Prerequisites: Music 104, 111; Piano 102. Continuation of 104. Further 
training in two-part singing; emphasis on dissonances and theit resolutions; 
harmonizations with secondary triads and seventh-chords. Two class periods. 
One semester hour. 


106. EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING IV 


Prerequisites: Music 105, 112; Piano 103. Continuation of 105. Advanced 
sight singing and dictation in two and three parts; recognition of all types of 
triads and seventh-chords and of cadences. Two class periods. One semester 
hour. 


107. KEYBOARD HARMONY I 


Prerequisires: Music 101, 103; Piano 101. A course designed to train the 
student to apply his theoretical knowledge; practice of chords and chord se- 
quences, involving the primary triads and the dominant seventh chord and 
their inversions; cadences and simple accompaniments. Two class periods. 
One semester hour. 


108. KEYBOARD HARMONY Il 


Prerequisites: Music 104, 107, 111; Piano 102. Practice of secondary triads 
and seventh-chords and their connections; more advanced accompaniments and 
modulation; inttoduction to improvisation. Two class periods. One semester 
hour. 


111. HARMONY I 


Prerequisites: Music 101, 103; Piano 101. The writing and playing of melo- 
dies and of three- and four-part harmonizations of melodies and figured basses 
with the help of the primary triads and the dominant-seventh chord and their 
inversions, including Vo, V'’;, 11%; melodic and harmonic rhythm; examples 
of vocal and instrumental settings; the cadence and the phrase. Three semes- 
ter hours. 


112. HARMONY II 


Prerequisites: Music 104, 111; Piano 102. Continuation of 111. Writing and 
playing of four-part harmonizations with the help of non-chord tones; second- 
ary triads and seventh-chords; secondary dominants and altered chords; se- 
quences and diatonic modulations; simple harmonic analysis; examples of vo- 
cal and instrumental settings. Three semester hours. 


115. COUNTERPOINT I 


Prerequisites: Music 102, 104, 111; Piano 102. Sixteenth-Century Counter- 
point through the five species in two and three parts with emphasis on ear 
training and sight singing. Two semester hours. 


116. COUNTERPOINT II 


Prerequisites: Music 112, 115; Piano 103. Continuation of 115. Strict coun- 
terpoint in four parts; imitation and its artifices; double counterpoint; applied 
instrumental counterpoint. Two semester hours. 


117, CHORALE WRITING 


Prerequisites: Music 112, 116. Study of the Chorale Melody. Setting the 
middle voices to Bach's melody and bass. Writing out the complete setting. 
Comparison with Bach's setting. Transposition on the piano. Two semester 
hours. 


201. SCORE READING 


Prerequisites: Music 112, 115; Piano 104. Transpositions and various clefs 
for instruments and voices; ranges of instruments; introduction to the playing 
of vocal and instrumental scores since the Sixteenth Century; practice in sight 
reading and studying such scores. Two semester hours. 
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INSTRUMENTATION 


Prerequisite: Music 201. A study of the construction and timbres of the 
instruments of soloists and orchestra. Scoring of orchestral scores for the piano 
and vice versa; scoring for chamber music and other ensembles. Three semes- 
ter hours. 


ARRANGING I 


Prerequisites: Music 202; Piano 201. A study of scoring techniques for band, 
radio, and movies. Three semester hours. 


ARRANGING II 


Prerequisites: Music 202, 203; Piano 201. Continuation of Music 203 with 
futther emphasis on writing for bands. Three semester hours. 


FORM AND ANALYSIS I 


Pretequisites: Music 112; Piano 104. The origin and meaning of form. 
Motif and phrase. Two-part and three-part form. Early instrumental forms: 
toccata, canzone, partitas, variations, prelude, and phantasia. Imitational 
forms: canon, ricercare, invention, and fugue. Dance forms of the suite. 
Early vocal forms: motet, mass, madrigal, chanson. Two semester hours. 


FORM AND ANALYSIS II 


Prerequisite: Music 205. Continuation of 205. Sonata form from church 
sonata to modern sonata. Concerto grosso, overture. Sonata form in symphony, 
divertimento, chamber music, and concerto. Rondo; scherzo; symphonic 
poem. Vocal forms: cantata and oratorium. Aria and ensemble in opera. 
Lied. Choral forms. Two semester hours. 


ANALYSIS OF STRUCTURE 


Pretequisite: Senior standing. The purpose of this course is to study the 
structure of music as based on the texture. The various elements such as 
harmony, counterpoint, melody, rhythm, and meter are discussed and their 
cortelation in the texture is shown. For this purpose short pieces are studied at 
first, especially Bach's Little Preludes and Schubert's Dances. The develop- 
ment of three-part to the larger sonata and rondo form are studied in a 
similar manner in Mozart and Beethoven sonatas. In addition, various 
selections such as Brahms' Handel Variations, are discussed to introduce the 
student to further problems of musical structure. Three semester hours. 


COMPOSITION I—20th CENTURY TECHNIQUES 


Prerequisite: Music 201. An introduction to chromatic and enharmonic modu- 
lation, suspended tonality, polytonality, atonality, neo-classicism, impression- 
ism, etc. Contemporary scores will be studied with respect to rhythm, melody, 
chord structure, and texture. Three semester hours. 


COMPOSITION II—COMPOSITION IN CONTRAPUNTAL FORMS 


Prerequisites: Music 116, 201; Piano 201. The study of counterpoint as ap- 
plied to the fugue, invention, chorale settings, and passacaglia. Three semester 
hours. 


COMPOSITION JIf (Formerly Composition 1) 


Prerequisites: Music 116, 202; Piano 202. Pracrice in composition in simple 
totms (lied forms, rondos, variations), both vocal and instrumental. Three 
semester houts. 


COMPOSITION IV (Formerly Composition Il) 


Prerequisite: Music 213. Continuation of 213. Practice in composition in 
larger forms (sonata, symphony, concerto, ballet, opera). Three semester 
hours. 
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HISTORY OF MUSIC I 


Prerequisite: Junior standing or consent of the instructor. A survey of the 
development of music in the West from the inception of Christian chants 
to about 1700. Three semester hours. 


HISTORY OF MUSIC II 


Prerequisite: Junior standing or consent of the instructor. Continuation of 
221. A study of Western music since about 1700, from Bach through the 
Classics and Romantics to the contemporary musical scene. Three semester hcurs. 


MUSICAL TRENDS IN THE 19th CENTURY 


Prerequisites: Music 222, 206. Beethoven’s position in the 19th Century. In- 
fluence of poetry on the Romantic composers. The development of the song, 
the sonata form, the symphonic poem and program music by the Romanticists. 
R. Wagner’s influence. Berlioz, Liszt, Strauss; the position of Brahms. Bruck- 
ner, Mahler, and Schoenberg; the French and Russian schools. Two semester 
hours. 


BEETHOVEN 


Prerequisites: Music 206, 222. Study of his life and selected works of various 
types. His teachers and various influences before 1800. Treatment of form up 
to the Ninth Symphony. Beethoven’s way of working from sketches. His 
position among contemporaries. Two semester hours. 


BRUCKNER AND MAHLER 

Prerequisites: Music 201, 206. A study of the late romantic symphony from 
the standpoints of harmony, form, texture, and orchestration. Two semester 
hours. 


VOCAL LITERATURE I 


Prerequisites: Junior standing; Piano 104. An introduction to the significant 
repertoire in all the vocal schools. Style, analysis, and technique of study of 
vocal works. Student and faculty participation in class demonstrations. Re- 


quired of all voice majors. Two semester hours. 


VOCAL LITERATURE II 


Prerequisite: Music 231. Continuation of 231. Advanced study of Italian, 
French, and German literature. Two semester hours. 


CHORAL LITERATURE 


Prerequisite: Junior standing. Study of smaller forms of a cappella and 
accompanied choral music from early times to the present day. Two semester 
hours. 


OPERA AND ORATORIO 


Prerequisite: Junior standing. Study of the larger forms of accompanied 
vocal and choral works from the Seventeenth Century to the present day. 
Two semester hours. 


PIANO LITERATURE I 


Prerequisite: Junior standing. Survey of the keyboard literature from 1600 
until the time of Schubert; selections of standard pieces for performance and 
detailed discussion. Content and performance in the 18th century; ornaments, 
dynamics, tempo, phrasing, and fingering. Meaning of marks such as slurs, 
staccatos, etc. Two semester hours. 


PIANO LITERATURE II 

Prerequisite: Junior standing. Continuation of Piano Literature I. Schumann, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn and Brahms. The national schools of Europe. Music 
of the 20th century: German, French, Spanish, Russian, North and South 
American. Two semester hours. 
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237. ORCHESTRAL LITERATURE 


Prerequisite: Music 201. A survey of the symphonies, concertos, suites, over- 
tures, and other orchestral works in the standard repertoire from the stand- 
point of style and structure. Two semester hours. 


239. CHAMBER MUSIC LITERATURE 


Prereqtlisites: Music 201; Piano 104. A practical course in the literature, per- 
formance, and analysis of chamber music. Two semester hours. 


240. ELEMENTAL CONDUCTING 


Prerequisite: Junior standing or consent of the instructor. Two class periods 
and attendance at rehearsals. Attention mainly to technical problems in 
conducting. Two semester hours. 


241. CHORAL CONDUCTING 


Prerequisite: Music 240. Two class periods and attendance at chorus re- 
hearsals. Attention mainly to analytical and interpretive problems in conduct- 
ing. Two semester hours. 


242. ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING 


Prerequisite: Music 240. Conducting from chamber music and classic sym- 
phonic scores. Examination of school music and classic symphonic scores. 
Examination of school music materials. Baton technique and score reading. 
Two semester hours. 


321. INTRODUCTION TO MUSICOLOGY I (Theory) 


Prerequisites: Music 206; History 101. A study of the development of music 
theory; discussion of acoustical and musico-psychological problems; introduc- 
tion to ancient musical notations. Three semester hours. 


322. INTRODUCTION TO MUSICOLOGY II (History) 


Prerequisite: Music 222. A study of the conceptions of music history; phi- 
losophy and aesthetics of music; introduction to comparative musicology; sur- 
vey of auxiliary sciences; methods of historical research and its materials. 
Three semester hours. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Miss Schwin, Acting Chairman Miss Parsons Mr. Schell 
Mrs. Dietz Mr. Reuter Mr. Schilke 
Mr. Gehrkens Mr. Salita Mr. Wollwage 


150. BRASS INSTRUMENTS I 


For Music Education students. Group study of the basic technique on the 
various brass instruments: French horn, trumpet, trombone, tuba, cornet, etc. 
Maximum of four students. One hour a week. Two semester hours. 

151. BRASS INSTRUMENTS II 


Prerequisite: Music 150. Continuation of 150. Two semester hours. 


152. WOODWIND INSTRUMENTS 1 


For Music Education students. Group study of the basic technique on the 
various woodwind instruments: flute, oboe, English horn, clarinet, bass clari- 
net, bassoon, etc. Maximum of four students. One hour a week. Two se- 
mester hours. 
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WOODWIND INSTRUMENTS II 


Prerequisite: Music 152. Continuation of 152. Two semester hours. 


STRING INSTRUMENTS I 


For Music Education students. Group study of the basic technique on the 
violin, viola, ‘cello, and string bass. Maximum of four students. One hour a 
week. Two semester hours. 


STRING INSTRUMENTS II 


Prerequisite: Music 154. Continuation of 154. Two semester hours. 


PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS 


For Music Education students. Group study of the techniques of the more 
important percussion instruments: snare drum, bass drum, kettle drum, cym- 
bals, triangle, etc. Maximum of four students. One hour a week. Two semes- 
ter hours. 


VOICE CLASS I 


For Music Education students. Group study of voice. Teaching methods and 
fundamentals. Maximum of four students. One hour per week. Two semes- 
ter hours. 


VOICE CLASS II 


Prerequisite: Music 158. Continuation of 158. Two semester hours. 


VOICE CLASS IJI 


Prerequisite: Music 159. Continuation of 159. Two semester hours. 


VOICE CLASS IV 


Prerequisite: Music 160. Continuation of 160. Two semester hours. 


MUSIC IN THE GRADES 


Prerequisite: Education 201. Principles, procedures and objectives in teach- 
ing grade school music. Materials used in each group. Vocal methods, 
creative methods including rhythms, use of instruments. Dramatizations. Pro- 
grams and operettas. Three semester hours. 


MUSIC IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Prerequisite: Education 201. Principles, procedures, objectives, and mate- 
rials in teaching high school music. Three semester hours. 


CHORUS ORGANIZATION AND MATERIALS 


Prerequisite: Music 240. A detailed study of chorus and glee club manage- 
ment. Suitable literature for teachers; bibliography. Program building for all 
occasions. Two semester hours. 


ORCHESTRA AND BAND ORGANIZATION AND MATERIALS 


Prerequisite: Music 240. A detailed study of the management of high school 
bands and orchestras. Bibliography of suitable literature and arrangements for 
school use. Instrumental problems. Two semester hours. 


PIANO TEACHING METHODS 


Prerequisite: Senior standing. Methods and literature for use by piano teach- 
ers. Study of various graded course materials. Two semester hours. 


VOICE TEACHING METHODS 


Prerequisite: Senior standing. Methods and literature for use by voice teachers. 
Two semester hours. 
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ENSEMBLE 


The School of Music puts great emphasis on the student's participation 
in ensemble during his residence in the School. Theory must at all times be 
related to practice, and practice must find its reasons in theory. The student 
will be advised by a departmental adviser as to the ensemble he must join 
during each semester of residence in the school. Credit: One hour each 
semester. 


Mr. Dorfman Mr. Mueller Mr. Schell 
Mr. Jospe Mr. Reuter Mr. Wood 


111-114; 211-214 BAND 
One two-hour rehearsal. 


121-128 CHORUS 

Two one-hour rehearsals. " 
221-224 A CAPPELLA SINGERS 

Prerequisite: Audition. Two one-hour rehearsals. 
131-132 MODERN ORCHESTRA 

One two-hour rehearsal. 
231-238 SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Prerequisite: Audition. One two-hour rehearsal. 
141-144 WIND ENSEMBLE 

One two-hour rehearsal. 
241-244 STRING ENSEMBLE 


Prerequisite: Audition. One two-hour rehearsal. 


247-248 TWO-PIANO ENSEMBLE 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Two one-hour rehearsals. 


151-152 VOCAL OPERATIC ENSEMBLE 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Two one-hour rehearsals. 


155-158 INSTRUMENTAL OPERATIC ENSEMBLE 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Two one-hour rehearsals. 


251-252 ORATORIO ENSEMBLE 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Two one-hour rehearsals. 
DANCE 


Miss Cody Miss Shearer Miss Wesner 
DANCE 101-104 


Elementary dance technique based on the principles of movement. Patterns 
and qualities of movement. Two class periods. One semester hour. 


DANCE 201-202: CHOREOGRAPHY 


Prerequisite: Consent of Instructor. Formulation of movement into patterns 
which make a composition. One semester hour. 
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APPLIED MUSIC 


PIANO 
Mr. Dorfman, Chairman Miss Golub Mrs. Singer 
Miss Addison Miss Hall Mrs. Varro 
Mrs. Dietz _ Mr. Mather Miss Veeta 
Mr. Dobrovolsky Miss Parsons Mr. Winkfield 
Mr. Dumesnil Mr. Schnee 


PIANO 100 


A class in elementary piano and music fundamentals designed to meet the 
specific needs of students majoring in music education as well as students 
majoring in elementary education. Elements of notation and time values. 
Knowledge of primary triads in all keys. Principles of major and minor 
scales and the ability to play the simpler scales. Easy transpositions. Harmoniza- 
tion and accompaniment of easy school songs and marches. Use of- pedals. 
Sight reading. Prepared reading. This class for students with little or no 
previous musical background meets three times weekly and requires a minimum 
of six hours of outside practice and supplementary reading. It may be repeated. 


Music education students will take this course in conjunction with Music 99 
(fundamentals) and upon completion will go on to Piano 101. 


Elementary education majors may take this course without Music 99 and 
may regard it as a terminal point in their piano training or may elect to 
continue to Piano 101. Two semester hours. 

PIANO 101-102 (First year, minor study) 
Prerequisite: Piano 100 or its equivalent. Elementary piano. Easier sona- 
tinas and sight reading compositions, beginning Bach. All major scales. Two 
semester hours each semester. 

PIANO 103-104 (Second year, minor study) 
Prerequisite: Piano 102. More advanced technical studies and sight reading. 
Selected repertory of classic, romantic, and modern composers. All minor 
scales. Two semester hours each semester. 
The student seeking to develop a minor in piano will follow the above se- 
quence of courses. 

PIANO 201-204 
Prerequisite: Piano 104. Continued study as a minor in piano, Two semester 
hours each semester. 

PIANO 205-208 


Further study at the discretion of the Department. 


PIANO 111-112 (First year, major study) 
Prerequisite: Examination; see page 38. Appropriate technical studies and 
literature selected from the classics. Four semester hours each semester. 
PIANO 113-114 (Second year, major study) 


Prerequisite: Piano 112. Further technical training. Study of the Well- 
Tempered Clavichord, easier sonatas, and concertos. Upon recommendation 
of rhe Department, Course 114 may be repeated. Four semesters hours each 
semester. 


PIANO 211-212 (Third year, major study) 


Prerequisite: Piano 114 and consent of the Department. Development of 
repertory and intensive study of style. Four semester hours each semester. 
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PIANO 213-214 (Fourth year, major study) 


Prerequisite: Piano 212. Preparation for senior recital, including a well. 
balanced program of classic and modern works. Independent study and in- 
terpretation. Solo performance with orchestra. Fluent sight reading and a 
wide acquaintance with ensemble literature. The student's repertory should 
include several sonatas, concertos, and a considerable number of smaller works. 


PIANO 215-218 i 
Further study at the discretion of the Department. 
NOTE: Majors in piano studying over the summer or who carry a course during the 


Fall or Spring Semesters for two bours instead of the customary four, will have their work 
numbered 121, 122, 123, 124, 221, etc. Two semester hours’ credit for each course. 


ORGAN 
Mr. Leifer Mr. Reuter 
ORGAN 100 


For students without adequate keyboard technique. This course does not allow 
credit toward the Bachelor of Music degree. Upon recommendation of the 
Department, the course may be repeated. Two semester hours. 


ORGAN 101-102 (First year, minor study) 


Prerequisite: Organ 100 or its equivalent. Elementary organ. Technique, 
pedal studies, and selected literaíure. Two semester hours each semester. 


ORGAN 103-104 (Second year, minor study) 


Prerequisite: Organ 102. More advanced technical studies and sight reading. 
Selected repertory of classic, romantic, and modern composers. Two semester 
hours each semesrer. 


The student seeking to develop a minor in organ will follow the above se- 
quence of courses. 


ORGAN 201-204 


Prerequisite: Organ 104. Continued study as a minor in organ. Two semes- 
rer hours each semester. 


ORGAN 205-208 


Further study at the discretion of the Department. 
ORGAN 111-112 (First year, major only) 


Prerequisite: Examination; see page 39. Pedal studies, trios, short preludes 
and fugues of Bach and his precursors, and easier compositions of classic and 
modern composers. Four semester hours each semester. 


ORGAN 113-114 (Second year, major study) 


Prerequisite: Organ 112. Pedal studies and trios continued. Larger preludes 
and fugues of Bach. Playing of chorales, hymns, and anthem accompani- 
ments. Four semester hours each semester. 


ORGAN 211-212 (Third year, majer study) 


Prerequisite: Organ 114 and consent of the Department. More difficult com- 
positions of classic and modern composers. Service playing with stress on the 
playing of chants and liturgical music. Four semester hours each semester. 


ORGAN 213-214 (Fourth year, major study) 


Prerequisite: Organ 212. Keyboard harmonization of melodies and figured 
basses, modulation, improvisation, and chant accompaniment. Recitals and 
religious services planned. Preparations and performances of senior recital. 
Four semester hours each semester. 
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ORGAN 215-218 


Further study at the discretion of the Department. 


NOTE: Majors in organ studying over the summer or who carry a course during the 
Fall or Spring semesters for two hours instead of the customary four, will have their work 
numbered 121, 122, 123, 124, 221, etc. Two semester hours’ credit each course. 


VOICE 


All students registered for Voice will be required to attend, in addition 
to their individual voice lessons, repertory classes to be scheduled regularly 
by the Department. The student will be assigned to these classes when he 
is registered for Voice. 


Mr. Bauer, Chairman Mrs. Brown Mr. Honzak 
Mr. Bailey - Mrs. d’Ancona Mr. Wood 
VOICE 100 


For students without previous experience or training in voice. This course 
does not allow credit toward the Bachelor of Music degree. It may be repeated. 
Two semester hours. 


VOICE 101-102 (First year, minor study) 


Elementary voice. Vocalises and technical exercises. Easier pieces as the student 
is ready for them. Two semester hours each semester. 


VOICE 103-104 


Prerequisite: Voice 102. Continued vocalises and technical exercises. Ele- 
mentary literature as the student progresses. Two semester hours each semester. 


The student seeking to develop a minor in voice will follow the above sequence 
of courses. 

VOICE 201-204 
Prerequisite: Voice 104. Continued study as a minor in voice. Two semes- 
ter hours each semester. 

VOICE 205-208 
Further study at the discretion of the Department. 


VOICE 111-112 (First year, major study) 


Prerequisite: Examination, see page 40. The fundamentals of voice produc- 
tion, vocalises, and simple songs in English and Italian. Three semester hours 
each semester. 


VOICE 113-114 (Second year, major study) 


Prerequisite: Voice 112. Fundamentals of style and expression. Continued 
emphasis on ptoduction. Increased study of repertory. Upon recommendation 
of the Department, Course 114 may be repeated. Four semester hours each 
semester. 


VOICE 211-212 (Third year, major study) 
Prerequisite: Voice 114 and consent of the Department. Development of 
repertory; arias, recitatives, and /ieder. Four semester hours each semester. 
VOICE 213-214 (Fourth year, major study) 


Prerequisite: Voice 212. Intensive study of vocal literature. Preparation for 
senior recital, including a well-balanced program of classic and modern works. 
Independent study and interpretation. Fluent sight reading, and a wide ac- 
quaintance with solo oratorio and opera literature. Solo performance with 
college chorus and orchestra. Four semester hours each semester. 
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VOICE 215-218 
Further study at the discretion of the Department. 


NOTE: Majors in voice studying over the summer or who carry a course during the 
Fall or Spring semesters for two hours instead of the customary four, will have their work 
numbered 121, 122, 123, 124, 221, etc. Two semester hours’ credit each course. 


OPERA WORKSHOP 


The Opera Workshop was created for the purpose of giving experience 
to young singers in the field of lyric drama. A limited number of singers 
take leading roles. Others sing secondary roles until they have gained the 
maturity necessary to undertake heavier assignments. 


Under faculty guidance, members of the Workshop design and execute 
costumes, scenery, and stage management and assist in translating the 
various works presented. 


Mr. Howell Mr. Jospe 


101. VOCAL OPERATIC ENSEMBLE 


Prerequisites: Consent of instructor and student’s vocal instructor. The class 
will deal with the background and content of the operas to be studied together 
with coaching in the singing of certain operatic ensembles and some bit parts. 
The course is considered an introduction to the study of operatic toles. The 
students in this course will appear in a production during the year. One semes- 
ter hour. 


102. OPERATIC SINGING AND ACTING 


Prerequisite: 101. Instruction in the practice of singing and acting simul- 
taneously. Three hours’ instruction given during piano and stage rehearsals 
of opera to be performed. One hour to be given in stage craft and operatic 
production. Students in this course will learn and perform secondary roles 
in operas to be produced during the year. Two semester hours. 


103. OPERATIC ACTING 


Prerequisite: 102 or consent of instructor. Coaching in singing and acting of 
important secondary or small leading roles. Includes performance of roles in 
operatic productions. Three two-hour periods. Two semester hours. 


104. OPERATIC ACTING 


Prerequisite: 103 or consent of the instructor. Assignment and training of 
leading roles in which student will perform during the season. Three two-hour 
periods. Two semester hours. 


NOTE: The director of the Opera Workshop reserves the right to cancel the public perform- 
ance of any singer who does not meet the minimum standards of production. 


COACHING 


The College provides coaching for students who have attained sufficient 
vocal proficiency to profit by this training with a member of the faculty 
in that field. The course content is determined by the level of the student’s 
ability, but whatever that may be, the half-hour lesson or the hour lesson 
must be accompanied by a minimum of three or six hours, respectively, of 
weekly preparation, and a complete report of the student’s work must be 
filed in the School office by the instructor. The student will be asked to 
take an examination at the end of the course, to determine the satisfactory 
completion of the program outlined by the instructor. 


Mr. Howell Mr. Jospe Mr. Schauwecker 
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101-104; 201-204. Prerequisite: Consent of Director. Individual work on selected 
advanced literature in opera, lieder, or piano. One half-hour lesson per week, 
one semester hour; one hour lesson per week, two semester hours. 


STRINGED AND WIND INSTRUMENTS 


Instruction is given and majors may be declared in the following instru- 
ments: Violin, viola, ‘cello, harp, Aute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, French horn, 
trumpet, tuba, string bass. Instruction is given also in saxophone, percussion 
instruments, and in instruments related to those named such as English 
horn, bass clarinet, etc. 


Although violin is listed below, the other instruments will follow a 
similar plan of study. 


Mr. Mueller, Chairman, Mr. Graham Mr. Morovitsky 
Department of Wind Mean k Mr. Ni 
Instruments ane ie 

Mr. Gothbere, Acting Mr. Hayza Mr. Rateau 
Chairman, Department Mr. Johnson Mr. Scharf 
of Stringed Instruments Mr. Klatz Mr. Schilke 

Mr. Clebanoff Mr. Lindemann Mr. Simpson 

Mr. Fruh Mr. Mayer Mr. Wollwage 


VIOLIN 100 (No prerequisite) 
This course may be required by the Department when the student is without 
previous experience in violin. This course does not allow credit toward the 
Bachelor of Music degree. Upon recommendation of the Department it may 
be repeated. Two semester hours. 

VIOLIN 101-102 (First year, minor study) 
Fundamentals. Techniques of fingering and bowing. Easier selections as the 
student is ready for them. Two semester hours each semester. 

VIOLIN 103-104 (Second year, minor study) 


Prerequisite: Violin 102. Continued training in technique and simple litera- 
ture. Two semester hours each semester. 


The student seeking to develop a minor in violin will follow the above 
sequence of courses. 

VIOLIN 201-204 
Prerequisite: Violin 104. Continued study as a minor in violin. Two semester 
hours each semester. 

VIOLIN 205-208 
Further study at the discretion of the Department. 


VIOLIN 111-112 (First year, major study) 
Prerequisite: Examination; see page 41. Appropriate technical studies and 
literature selected from the classics. Four semester hours each semester. 
VIOLIN 113-114 (Second year, major study) 


Prerequisite: Violin 112. Further technical training. Study of easier sonatas 
and concertos. Upon recommendation of the Department, course 114 may be 
repeated. Four semester hours each semester. 
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VIOLIN 211-212 (Third year, major study) 


Prerequisite: Violin 114 and consent of the Department. Development of 
repertory and intensive study of style. Four semester hours each semester. 


VIOLIN 213-214 (Fourth year, major study) ` 


Prerequisite: Violin 212. Preparation for senior recital, including a well- 
balanced program of classic and modern works. Independent study and in- 


terpretation. Solo performance with orchestra. Four semester hours each 
semester. 7 


VIOLIN 215-218 


Further study at the discretion of the Department. 


NOTE: Majors in orchestral instruments studying over the summer or who carry a course 
during the Fall or Spring semesters for two hours instead of the customary four, will have their 
work numbered 121, 122, 123, 124, 221, etc. Two semester hours’ credit each course. 





Burl Ives visits the Music School. 
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The School of Music occupies the entire ninth floor of the 
Roosevelt College Building, its facilities comprising some 
forty classrooms, studios, and practice rooms, as well as a 
large recital hall on another floor. The rooms to the right of 
this corridor command a magnificent view of Grant Park 
and Lake Michigan. 
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The lake front about as it appears from the School of 
Music windows. 
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One of the nineteen spacious studios which are available 
for private lessons. 
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